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Committee Correspondence 
George E. Huntley 


HE Earle Memorial Committee is 
carrying on an extensive and (to its 
members) an exceedingly interesting cor- 
respondence. The following are quota- 
tions from recent letters and condensa- 
tions of the replies. They are typical and 
presumably are of general interest. e 
From a College Professor: ‘‘What 
amount is the goal set for this memorial?” 
Answer: A minimum of a thousand dollars, 
without which the income would be too 
small to be of much significance. There is 
no upper limit. The more receipts, the 
more service rendered. 

From the Secretary of a Denominational 
Body: “Don’t you think that contribu- 
tions should. come from jndividuals in- 
stead of from organizations?’ Answer: 
It has been hoped that gifts might come 
both from individuals and from those 
bodies which Dr. Earle served with such 
devotion and efficiency. For instance, the 
Women’s Missionary Association has con- 
tributed, regardless of the fact that many 
‘of its members have given. 

From a Leader in Theological Educa- 
tion: “Here is my check. I almost for- 
got. Why not send out some reminders?” 
We might secure additional money by 
the “follow-up” method. But Dr. Earle 
would not consent to anything that would 
seem in the least like urging. 

From an Unknown Clergyman of the 


Evangelical Protestant Church: “I would 
go with a bad conscience if I did not con- 
tribute my mite to the memory of Dr. 
Gertrude Earle. She has helped me for 
years in’ my Sunday school studies.’” 
Answer: You impress the fact that the 
influence of this gifted lady extended far- 
ther than she or any of her friends under- 
stood. , 

From a Loyal Lady: ‘“‘When will this: 
campaign end?’”’ Answer: Never. 

From the Manager of a Summer In- 
stitute: ‘““When will you begin to send 
students with the income of this memorial 
fund?”’ Answer: Something in interest 
has accumulated already and it is possible 


that during this very ‘summer ‘substantial 


assistance will be given to some promising: 
young worker. 

From a Universalist Pastor: ‘‘Will your 
committee now consider the case of a very 
bright young man in my parish who de- 
sires institute training?’’ Answer: Bene- 
ficiaries will be selected by the General 
Sunday School Association, not by the 
Earle. Memorial Committee. Our job is 
to secure the money. Someone else will 
spend it. 

From a Beloved Dean: “‘How much has 
been contributed thus far?’ Answer: 
Your own generous contribution brings our 
total in pledges and cash to something 
over thirteen hundred dollars. 


Ferry Beach Notes 


The Central Maine Ferry Beach Cele- 
bration will be held at the Pittsfield Uni- 
versalist church on Friday, May 6. Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom, a director of the 
F. B. P. A., is in charge. 

The New Hampshire Celebration, spon- 
sored by the Portsmouth Y. P. C. U., takes 
place Friday, May 13. A delegation, led 
by Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, will at- 
tend the Arlington meeting. 

Dancing will be the closing feature of 
the metropolitan celebration in Arlington, 
Mass., April 29. A Ferry Beach photo 
exhibit will interest those who arrive for 
the social hour preceding the dinner at 
6.30. A reception committee headed by 
officers will welcome everyone and get 
people acquainted. (All these celebrations 
are open to all the people of our Univer- 
salist churches and anyone else interested 
in Ferry Beach and wanting to enjoy the 
comradeship of those who have been there.) 
Warren Guild is arranging surprise fea- 
tures. There will be no long-winded 
speeches to cut down the time for fun and 
fellowship. Mrs. Ruth Pullman will lead 
the Friendly Circle. 

Rev. Stewart Diem has lined up a lively 
program for the celebration at All Souls 
Church, Portland, on Saturday, April 30. 
Any wishing to remain overnight will be 
accommodated without charge. The photo 


exhibit, singing under the leadership of 
Rev. Wm. Dawes Veazie, the showing of 
the Ferry Beach pictures by Secretary 
Needham, and a Friendship Circle, will be 
some of the program features. When the 
hour for dancing comes the celebrators 
will go to the gymnasium of Westbrook 
Junior College near by. This affair ought 
to be well attended by our people within 
reach of Portland. 

Again we announce a gift from Chaplain 
C. L. Miller—this time a fine, big Ameri- 
can flag for the pole in front of the Quil- 
len. Since Ferry Beach Park will be open 
to members the week-end of July 4 this new 
Old Glory will be raised for the first time 
Independence Day. 

Speaking of flags, why shouldn’t Ferry 
Beach Park have a distinctive flag of its 
own to be flown beneath the national 
colors? Believing that most Ferry Beach- 
ers will answer that it should, to that. 
question, we suggest that all who have 
ideas as to the appropriate design submit. 
sketches. President Manning can ap- 
point a committee to choose the best de- 
sign. The sketches need not be examples 
of art—it’s the idea that is important. In. 
making a decision it would be helpful, no 
doubt, to have the sketches in color. The 
design ought not to be too complicated, 

(Continued on page 542) 
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DOCTOR PERKINS AND THE NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 
IOR eight years the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church has stood in Washington as a 
symbol of our Universalist faith and as a me- 
morial to people all over our land who have labored 
faithfully to plant that faith in human hearts. 

During all of that period Dr. Frederic Williams 
Perkins has been the minister and has labored to make 
the church an institution of which Universalists every- 
where could be proud. 

Doctor Perkins went to Washington on January 1, 
1927, to begin his work as a representative of the de- 
nomination and to be the leader in the building of the 
new church edifice for which plans already had been 
made. 

He labored steadily, with the trustees of the Con- 
vention and the local board, to secure a building that 
by its beauty and suggestiveness would attract atten- 
tion, draw people to it, and to build so that the com- 
pleted structure would speak, as much as noble walls 
and arches and windows can speak, of the breadth and 
length and depth and height of Universalism. 

He had clear-cut convictions about a church 
service, and church music, as well as about church 
architecture. He made a service that by its reverence, 
its beauty and power became a model for our churches 
everywhere. 

In all these years, Universalists in Washington 
and visitors by the thousand have realized that in 
Doctor Perkins they had a man of whom they never 
need be ashamed, who truly and faithfully represented 
them in the great Capital City of the country, and 
who, as a preacher, achieved distinction in a city filled 
with famous men. 

Probably at no time in his eleven years of service 
has Doctor Perkins preached with the power and 
feeling that he has shown in the past year. At no 
time has he borne heavier burdens for the church. 
Deprived by her marriage of an assistant who had been 
with him throughout his service in Washington, com- 
pelled to take on himself additional responsibilities for 
the church school, and for other parish activities, he 
has measured up nobly. The coming of Miss Yates, 
who is a whole staff in herself, has been a great help 
_ in the past few weeks. 

There has been no single Universalist project since 
the denomination began to which so many people have 


contributed money as to the Universalist National. 


Memorial Church. Nor has there been any single 
project to which they have given as much money. 
When other denominations were giving up plans for a 
national church in Washington to which they were 


committed, this project was pushed through in hard 
times to a great success. 

And all through these years of Doctor Perkins’ 
ministry the idea of the National Church has grown 
in its hold on the minds of Universalists, and they have 
made gifts to it and remembered it in their wills. 

Doctor Perkins has kept the standard high. He 
has had to make sacrifices, but the high level of the 
work has been maintained. 

At a time when he has his eyes fixed on the future 
of the church, and is making plans for its growing use- 
fulness through the years, plain gratitude for his ser- 
vice impels us to call attention to the truly remarkable 
things that he has done. 

We have one of the most beautiful and service- 
able churches in the country. 

We have a constituency almost unanimously for 
the church and proud of it. 

And we have a record of work of which any min- 
ister might well be proud. 

* * 
AFTER EASTER THOUGHTS 


ND their words seemed to them as idle tales,”’ 
declared St. Luke, “‘and they believed them 
not.” There is a great deal of such unbelief in 

the world today. Of many an Easter message in the 
year 1938, the same statement could be made. Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the mother of James, and 
other women, came to the apostles with an account of 
two men in shining garments who stood at the tomb 
of Jesus and said, ““Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? He isnot here, but is risen.” 

But when the women came back and told the 
eleven “and all the rest,” they believed them not. 
The narrative seemed like a series of idle tales. 

In a scientific age like ours, it is natural that there 
should be skepticism. Many tales once believed have 
been proved false. Many well attested facts have taken 
the place of speculations. Very few of the devout in 
our churches would believe a group of women who 
might come running with a story of angels and the 
miraculous moving of blocks of granite which enclose 
a modern vault. We know that things do not happen 
that way. But the mistake of our age is in jumping 
to the conclusion that if things do not happen in one 
way they do not happen in any way. If it can be 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt that, all through 
the ages, loving imagination has built up stories about 
heroes like the story of the resurrection of Jesus, we 
have not proved that there is no such thing as im- 
mortality. We have only proved that there is such a 
thing as folklore. Wherein we are apt to err is in 
failing to see that a tale that may not be true in detail 
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may be true in substance, or see that, if it is not true, 
it may contain a great truth. 

For as many years as he can remember the writer 
has not believed that a literal angel rolled a great 
stone from the tomb of Jesus. For as many years as 
he can remember, he has believed that Jesus lives, and 
all our loved ones who have died live on. If all this 
seems to our readers of the intellectual caliber of 
“idle tales,” we are sorry, but we are unmoved. 

We do not believe that a being like Jesus was 
produced by an accidental meeting of molecules and 
atoms, and if there was no accident in his case there is 
no accident in any case. 

Much of the unbelief about immortality comes 
from not seeing how such a thing could be, but a large 
number of things that are, once were in the same 
category. How impossible it once seemed that the 
human voice should carry across the ocean and around 
the world. How impossible it still seems to most of 
us that thought should go from mind to mind without 
use of the bodily senses, and yet the scientists of Duke 
University attest the truth of the proposition. Be- 
cause we do not see how a thing can be is no valid 
argument that it is not. 

Rabbi Levi, in the addresses that we have pub- 
lished recently through the generosity of the United 
Jewish Laymen’s Committee of New York, summed 
up for many of us when he said: 

“Do we believe in God, in prayer, in divine jus- 
tice and compensation, in immortality? Let us con- 
tinue to do so. For the belief constitutes a program 
which will be for us like the law of God, a ‘tree of life 
to those who lay hold of it.’ ” 


* * 


A TEST OF CHURCHES 


ARY SLAUGHTER SCOTT, editor of The 
State Messenger of Illinois, published in the 
February issue of that paper a test of churches 

by Prof. Harry A. Overstreet. ‘‘Apply,’’ he says, 
“these five tests to your church and consider well the 
answers.” 


1. Has your church done anything differently dur- 
ing the past year? 

2. Has the inspiration for these new things come 
solely from the top down—from the minister—or has it, 
time and again, come from the group members them- 
selves? 

3. During the last year, let us say, has the group 
concerned itself with anything outside the church it- 
self? 

4. How many members belong to the prejudice-for- 
warding groups, groups that breed hatred through a dis- 
tortion of fact? On the other hand, how many mem- 
bers belong to groups that are organized for the delib- 
erate purpose of finding out the truth about human 
matters? 

5. Is this particular church tribal-minded? How 
many members belong to world associations—associa- 
tions for promoting world peace, for developing the in- 
ternational mind? 


But if a church really should be tribal-minded 
what can we do about it? A tribe acts fast, fast as a 
pack of wolves—they might have us down and torn 
to pieces before we got our survey well under way. 
And if people are given to distortion of fact, might 


they not distort the truth about Overstreet, or about 
Mary Slaughter Scott, or even about the editor of 
this journal, before there was a chance to get in any 
missionary work to change them? 

We assume that the object of the publication of 
such questions is not to start a thorough-going survey, 
but to drop a few seed thoughts here and there, hoping 
that not all will drop on hard soil, or thin soil, or 
weedy soil, but on good soil and yield a harvest in 
some lives. 

It really would be a hard experience for a Uni- 
versalist church to discover that it is not universalist 
in any true sense at all. Or to discover that it is not 
a church but a prejudice forming, hatred breeding, 
horizon limiting, pseudo church. 

We must not press this matter too far. Weshould 
be judicious. We feel impelled to counsel both the 
distinguished professor and our charming young 
colleague in Illinois. 

* * 


“WE THAT ARE STRONG”’ 


E that are strong,’’ wrote Paul, “ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak and not to please 
ourselves.” 

“T am among you,” said Jesus, ‘as he that 
serveth.”’ Is there any doubt about the message of 
Christianity concerning the relations of the strong 
and the weak or concerning the special responsibilities 
resting upon the strong? 

Hugh Vernon White wrote some trenchant words 
in Advance recently on the subject of “Successful 
Christians.”” And while he recognized that the weak, 
the dispossessed, the under-privileged, had to unite to 
get their rights, and while he admitted the right of 
revolution, he argued for something more fundamental 
than revolution, the strong taking the lead in the 
struggle for justice to all. ‘‘We must have something 
more radical than revolution,” he wrote. ‘“‘Revolu- 
tion does not go to the root of the matter. We must 
have men, successful men, living as Christians. Weak 
men in masses fighting for their own interests will 
never bring social righteousness and peace.”’ 

Most of our Christian churches are made up of 
people who are at least moderately strong and success- 
ful. A few of the weak hang on to the edges of church 
life here and there, but on the whole people in churches. 
make a living and some of them a good living. 

There can be no argument with the proposition 
that they ought to make a living, and bring up their 
children to make a living and to climb up. There is 
nothing religious about failure. There is nothing 
moral about making other people carry you if you can 
possibly carry yourselves. There is nothing righteous 
about making a tiny success of things if you can make 
a great success. 

But if we are Christians and look into the matter 
with some care we are bound to ask ourselves how we 
use our success, what we do with our wealth and power, 
how we feel deep down inside about the people who 
have not succeeded or who may be hard up, and how 
we react to efforts to better their condition. Are we 
hostile to such efforts? Are we bitter about them? 
We are not raising any question of party politics, or 
urging the abolition of capitalism, or making a plea 
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for any legislation. We are asking how we people 
who are strong, or moderately strong, feel toward the 
weak. Feeling, of course, is not thought, but it is 
highly important in determining moral status. Are 
we just sore and angry and resentful about the weak, 
or are we compassionate. Do we want to wash the 
‘beggar’s feet? No, we don’t, if one puts it that 
‘way. Then what is all this talk about the strong 
bearing the infirmities of the weak and not pleasing 
‘ourselves? Just poetry? 

Doctor Whiteis about as sane and balanced a phi- 
losopher as we have in the Christian Church today. But 
he insists that to be a “‘successful Christian’? we have 
got to get rid of our contempt and hate, and the in- 
hibitions laid upon us by our class, and the fear of our 
close friends and associates, and to act with at least 
some of the breadth and strength and love of Jesus. 
Here is part of his analysis of the difficulty quoted 
from Advance of April 1: 


No, the successful man himself, when he is a Chris- 
tian, must take the lead and engineer the changes which 
make for social and economic righteousness. Why 
doesn’t he do it? Well, some are doing it, and they merit 
our praise and gratitude. But there are many others 
who should be aligned with them. I mean men of sin- 
cere Christian purpose. Why don’t they do it? Per- 
haps just plain lack of perception in many cases. Suc- 
cessful people are mentally insulated from the rest of 
society by their manner of life. Most cultured, pros- 
perous people are amazingly beset by prejudice, and 
narrow-minded to a degree. Intellectual and cultural 
advantages do not seem to produce breadth of mind, 
but too often give the sanction of superior culture to the 
most naive partisanship on all public matters. It is hard, 
too, for the successful man not to feel a certain con- 
tempt for the common run of people. Especially if his 
success is genuine, which means that it is the result of 
his superior energy and self-discipline. It is likely that 
the man at the top got there because he toiled upward 
in the night while others slept, or had a good time. There 
are plenty of exceptions to this rule on both sides and 
there are of course great differences in native endow- 
ment. Even these differences, however, tend to support 
the contempt of the strong man for the rank and file. 


Whatever the difficulties in the way of being 
Christian, the call to the strong man is to surmount 
them as he has surmounted the obstacles to his success 
in business. The message of Christianity is not simply 
to the outcasts. It is to the leaders. And that mes- 
sage lays it upon the very greatest among us “‘to be 
the servant of all.” 

* * 


MINISTERS’ RETREATS 


E regard it as a distinctly hopeful sign that the 
number of retreats being held for and by our 
Universalist ministers is on the increase. 

In addition to the Wayside Inn Retreat, the Senexet 
group, which meets the week after Easter, and the 
Mid-West Ministers’ Retreat, the ministers of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists this year 
instituted a two-day mid-winter retreat, recently 
reported in The Christian Leader. It is especially in- 
teresting to note that the New York Convention, 
acting through its Executive Board, thought enough 
of the ministers’ retreat idea to give substantial 
financial aid to the first gathering of this kind held in 


New York in recent years. Reports from that gath- 
ering indicate that the men went back to their jobs 
with stronger morale, and better prepared than they 
were before the meeting. 

In this connection, we should like to say a word 
to the lay folk about the importance of retreat periods 
for ministers. Your minister is on the job seven days 
of the week. He works on every one of these days. 
His hours are not restricted by anything other than 
the limit of his strength and his ability. From the 
grind of the modern ministry every man needs to go 
apart periodically, to rest and refresh his spirit. Weare 
convinced that every local lay church member should 
regard the ministers’ retreat not in the light of some- 
thing that his minister can run off to if he wishes, or 
stay away from if he wishes, but as something which 
the minister ought to have apart in. If the minister, 
therefore, is unable to afford the cost of the journey, 
or the incidental cost of the retreat, the church should 
make it possible for him to attend. Whatever the 
cost, the local church will be repaid richly, for the 
minister will come back to his work a stronger and 


a more useful man. 
Bat: 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Rabbi Samuel Goldenson is quoted by Religious 
News as follows: “If there is a center in society at all, 
it is wherever a man meets his neighbor for any trans- 
action whatsoever: the worker at his bench is in the 
center of society, the salesman over the counter, the 
farmer, the banker, the person in the voting booth or 
in the seat of government, the teacher in the class- 
room and the preacher in the pulpit—each and all 
occupy central places in society, and upon each the 
self-same responsibility rests: to discharge his duty 
‘with clean hands and a pure heart.’ ”’ 


The Commonweal, an able independent Catholic 
weekly, takes issue with the President and his state- 
ment that only a small percentage of business men 
operate under the law of the jungle. It insists that 
most of us operate by the philosophy, “Get while the 
getting is good.’”’ Therefore, instead of castigating 
a few mighty leaders, this paper says, we had better 
search our own hearts. ‘‘We insist upon the personal 
responsibility of each American citizen for the appall- 
ing barbarism that has flourished in this nation.” 


Some foreigners say that gregariousness in think- 
ing and conduct is characteristic of the people of the 
United States. But are nonconformity and inde- 
pendent thinking common anywhere? And are not 
parents everywhere more or less guilty of coercion 
of children to compel acceptance of their own thought 
patterns? 


Reinhold Niebuhr says that, in Russia, “the 
weak who have become mighty are committing all 
the sins of the mighty of other generations.” 


We do not get angry if a blind man treads on our 
toes. Why then do we get so irritated over the actions 
of the intellectually blind? 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXXIII. 


When Winter Came Back in the Springtime 


Johannes 


P at the little hill farm on the ninth of April the 
ground was covered with snow, heavily water- 
soaked. I had been there three weeks before 

and then we thought that spring had come. We knew 
that it was early, but hoped that disaster would not 
overtake the swelling buds and the nesting birds. 
Now astorm, slow moving out of the west, had arrived. 
What had resulted in tornados, cloud-bursts, floods, 
elsewhere and had cost fifty lives, in our part of the 
country showed itself as rain, sleet, snow. We were 
back in the midst of winter. There had been damage 
to plant and animal life, but the disaster was not as 
great as it might have been. With the cold, the buds 
had simply stopped opening, and the robins, the spar- 
rows, the bluebirds, the red-wings, had made the best 
of it. The permanent residents, birds, mammals, in- 
sects, adapted themselves to the storm of early April 
as they had to the storms of December and January. 
And the others simply redoubled their efforts to live. 

I saw the song sparrow running over the snow to 
the rose-bush. Perhaps something edible was there. 
The bluebird crept out of the row of barberries. Poor 
fare, those old red berries, compared with some fat 
moth, but they were available at least. A pair of 
chipping sparrows came to the door. I scattered some 
grain in the front yard and back of the house, and 
broke up bread. Often I have seen the first robin 
greedily swallow bread to keep bird soul and body 
together. 

If the birds and other wild creatures cannot have 
tenderloin they make shift with the rump. They 
manage. They don’t lie down and die under disaster 
unless it is overwhelming. They peck away at grass 
tops until they can look around the roots. Occa- 
sionally some sympathetic human throws them a few 
crumbs. That is just so much velvet. It is the extra 
in life. They don’t wait for it, but keep on looking. 
A subtle instinct may tell them that a slice of bread 
to five square miles is not enough for the bird popu- 
lation. In the last analysis they must find food or die. 
Generally they find it. 

* * 

When I left Boston Friday at eleven a. m. the 
newspapers were full of accounts of the snow-storm 
out west, in New York City, even on Cape Cod, but 
Boston streets were clear and dry. 

When the North Shore Limited pulled out of 
Westfield, we ran into rain, and at Chester, on the 
eastern side of the Berkshires, the rain turned to snow. 
From then on we had snow or rain all the way to 
Cobleskill. The ground was white and the rain was 
soaking everything. 

At Cobleskill Friday night we had rain, sleet, 
snow—nothing very bad, but enough to make the 
people stick to their firesides. An adventurous 
nephew endeavored to make his car climb the hill to 
my sister’s. He made the hill proper but not the steep, 
curving, driveway. We had to rally the relatives to 
push the car back into the road when his out-door 


laboratory work came to a standstill. ‘How little 
these folks make of going into the ditch,’’ I reflected. 
“To them it is play to push or pull each other out.” 

Saturday-was a good day to bring out a new car. 
That is, there was rain and slush. The quicker the 
new car gets spattered and rained on, the quicker one 
can take comfort with it. Those first two or three 
weeks of anxiously studying the sky to see whether to 
venture forth with the car in its shining glory may be 
proud weeks, but they are not weeks of freedom. 
My new car came out as if it had been in the garage all 
winter, picked up the groceries, ran to the post office, 
threw the slush about, and stood in the dooryard in 
the rain like an old 1928 model. 

* * 


Recently I have written in these columns about a 
visit to the farm in the springtime. Then I pictured 
warm sunshine and singing birds. 

Now my tale is of dark skies, drizzling rain, water- 
soaked snow, roads running with water, and all the 
birds silent except the winter birds, the jays, the 
chickadees, the nuthatches, the woodpeckers, the 
crows—each of which after his kind was declaring 
loudly, presumably for the benefit of returned mi- 
grants: “Why, this is nothing, you milksops. Don’t 
lower your tails so sadly. If winter comes back can 
spring be far behind?” They shouted the message 
from the veteran maple trees at the old home in Cobles- 
kill, they called it from the dark pines back of my 
sister’s home, and they insisted on it while I was bring- 
ing in wood at the farm. Down from the upper fields, 
hidden in mist, I heard them arguing it out to a con- 
clusion. It was a much more welcome argument than 
the excited politics I had heard discussed at Cobleskill. 
Not only did the birds know more about what they 
were discussing, but they were discussing something 
really important and they were honest in what they 
said. 

But I don’t know that the migrants needed any 
advice from the winter birds. They well knew that 
it was “root, hog, or die.”” They left no bare corner, 
no exposed concrete, no rut of the road, no promising 
bush, unexplored. When I unearthed some chaff 
beneath a pile of old hop-poles in the cow barn, I 
swept it all out on to the snow and dropped food into 
it, and it was not long before the birds were there. 

They had to manage and they did manage. Hud- 
son has some poignant passages in one of his books 
about a late hard freeze in England, and he describes 
how the song birds die. No cold can touch them when 
their crops are full. The inner fire is adequate if it 
be stoked. 

But when they go to roost with empty crop, the 
fires burn lower and lower, and at last, quite uncon- 
scious of it all, the bird falls from the branch and is 
found dead upon the ground. It is at such times that 
a little help from generous humans counts so much. 

When winter comes back to overwhelm a spring- 
time that has started with hard pressed human beings, 
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a little aid counts for just as much—one month’s rent, 

one armful of groceries, or perhaps only a hail and a 

cheer from a fellow human being that shows he under- 

stands and cares—such help may mean everything. 
* * 


As it began to grow dark that Saturday night at 
the farm and I sat by the hot bedroom stove, in a 
room that was warm even by the windows, or stood 
looking toward the old hills now completely hidden 
in fog, or later as I ate my well-cooked, delicious 
supper by the cheery kitchen range, or walked into the 
sitting-room where some gnarled chunks of beech that 
nobody could split were blazing slowly but. tena- 
ciously in the fireplace, I thought how many people 
since my article of a month ago had urged me never 
again to sleep in a house which had been shut up all 
winter. Their discourse was of chill, dampness, 
cheerlessness, loneliness. The reality was warmth, 
light, dry rooms, dry bedding, beloved books, and 
peace. Of course one is a fool to expose himself to 
pneumonia or bronchitis, or any other danger, need- 
lessly. But if he knows his onions, his beech chunks, 
his cook stove, his bed, his beloved solitude, if he can 
apply fire to bacon without burning it up and water 
to coffee without losing the aroma, why should he not 
spend a night or two in an old closed farmhouse even 
in an April flareback of winter? 

If people do not like lovely winter landscapes or 
mists that come down in beauty like the blankets of 
the Lord, or if they don’t understand what the blue jay 
is saying when he swears at a song sparrow, or if they 
have no magic spectacles with them to show them 
what lies beneath the snow, or up on the hills behind 
the fog, they might get bored. But the fact is that the 
great realities of life are closer at hand and better 
seen around the lonely old farmhouse shut up by itself 
all winter, than in the crowded streets where every 
man is looking at his neighbor and asking, “‘For God’s 
sake, what is the world coming to?” 

Only one must not stay there all the time if duty 
calls, or the magic glasses will lose their power. They 
diminish in strength just in proportion as one closes 
his ears to a cry for help or drives interest in his fellow 
human beings out of his mind and heart. 

* K 

In Cobleskill a good woman who looks fifty, but 
is past seventy, stopped me on the street and told me 
about a flareback of winter for another woman whom 
we both know to be a marvel of courage, resource- 
fulness, efficiency and gentleness, and she told how 
the woman had been enabled to weather the storm. 
Years ago the mortgage was foreclosed on this woman’s 
home, and she, with an invalid husband and four little 
children, had to buy another humble roof on credit 
and go out to work by the day to pay for it and to 
support the family. Impossible? Of course, but she 
did it and brought up three right-minded, able boys 
and a girl. And she stuck by her husband. Sickness? 
Yes. Emergencies? Without number. Hard knocks? 
Always. But she never would be downed, never be- 
came hard or embittered, never pitied herself, never 
lost faith that there was a way out and that she could 
manage. Winter has swept back on many a spring 
time that has seemed to have come to her, but she has 
accepted it all and struggled through like the song 


sparrow who was looking about desperately when I 
arrived at the farm. It would be a great pity if she 
could never learn how much those who know about 
things honor her. It would be a strange upset to our 
ideas if there should not be any one to see perfectly 
what we see in part and to say, “Well done,” and 
“Enter into the joy of your Lord.” There are some 
people in this world who could sit down comfortably 
and modestly and talk things over with the Lord 
Christ, but I fear a lot of us would have some uncom- 
fortable incidents popping up in our minds. Paul 
must have been acquainted with at least two or three 
people like this little woman when he wrote his mag- 
nificent poem or hymn on love. 
* * 


So many men in the World War, especially in the 
last weeks of the war, talked to me about the glad 
new interesting world we would have when the war 
was ended. Two men especially whom I knew, one 
British, one Belgian, who were killed just before the 
end, spoke to me about wishing that they could live 
to see what was to come. I myself was confident that 
autocracy was ended and that we had learned that 
war was a futile stupid business. It is a staggering 
blow, not to find out that we were mistaken, but to 
find out that the things which we believe give meaning 
and beauty to life are in danger of being pushed back- 
ward a great distance. To stand still is hard enough, 
but to be hurled down so that we stand on a level of 
people one hundred, two hundred, five hundred, years 
ago—that seems more than we can endure. Yet it is 
the way of the world. Only in fits and starts do we 
advance. But we have advanced. Now in a bad set- 
back many of us are inclined to think that all is 
over. 

The woodchuck, the rabbit, the deer in the deep 
woods, and the birds just back from the heat of the 
tropics and the mild climate of the Gulf States, take 
the unexpected storms as a matter of course. They 
just don’t expect the wind to give over blowing or the 
river to stop flowing. They accept the universe and 
move on in harmony with its laws as best they can. 

And man must learn to do that, too. 

Away from nature, shut up in the canyons of the 
city, herded together, given so many luxuries, man 
lets himself sink into a frame of mind where the storms 
of life seem to him to be an invasion of his rights. 
Often he does not behave in the presence of disaster 
half as well as a woodchuck or a crow. He has no 
moral feathers that he can adjust to shed the rain. 
He wants it all his own way. The birds never give 
up until they have to. Again and again all who have 
ears to hear can hear them singing in the rain. 

ery e 


Palm Sunday was a different day. The fog was. 
gone. Another light snow had fallen in the night and 
the sun rose on a white world. Old Cobble, with its 
dark woods and pure white cap, stood out against the 
blue of the sky. A cold northwest wind was blowing, 
but in front of the house the temperature rose in the 
forenoon from 28 to 40. The snow disappeared in 
the driveway and in some places in the fields. The 
birds came in great numbers to get the food. The sad 
thing was to see the phoebes beat desperately against 
the windows attempting to reach the flies crawling 
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about on the inside. Whether they finally went after 
any other food, or not, I do not know. 

My brother brought up the New York Times, but 
already the intense urge to get the latest news had 
moderated. Peattie in his “‘Book of Hours’’ describes 
the man “in some quiet wilderness’ who stamps and 
curses when his paper is late, but after a few days com- 
pletely changes. ‘His friends, coming to look him up, 
on his island, in his mountains, out on his desert, dis- 
cover that he is more than a little touched by his soli- 
tary existence. He interrupts irrelevantly to ask if 
they realize that they will be able to see Mercury 
tonight—it’s not usually visible outside the tropics, 
you know, except at its apogee.”’ An editor is not apt 
to get to that state altogether, but some of the excite- 
ment registered in the newspapers is toned down when 
a man is in contact with nature. The big and vital 
things of Boston are not quite so big and vital in 
Beards Hollow. A bracing northwest wind, the sun 


The T. 


Max A. 


WENT last summer to see the great project being 
worked out by the T. V. A., because I considered 
it the most important piece of social experimen- 

tation in America. Nothing has appeared to make me 
change my mind. Going directly to Knoxville, Tenn., 
I saw Dr. Arthur E. Morgan for a little while, and 
then started to tramp about the various jobs to see 
things with my own eyes. 

I stayed in the new-made town of Norris two 
days, climbed the hills with the foresters counting the 
trees that had survived a planting, visited tree nur- 
series and C. C. C. groups. I looked wisely at the 
great dams whose clean, austere beauty is as monu- 
mental as their utility. There was Norris Dam (four- 
teen feet higher than Niagara Falls), Chickamaugua, 
Pickwick, Wilson and Wheeler. These dams are the 
backbone of the T. V. A. project, for by them the 
floods are to be controlled, water is to be impounded 
for power purposes, and through them locks will be 
built, ultimately permitting navigation of 650 miles 
of water-way. ‘These sheer concrete monoliths flung 
with brilliant skill across the path of a river which has 
been a giant in the spring and a pygmy in the summer, 
represent one visible sign of man’s attempt to grapple 
successfully with the ancient problem of soil and 
water. In the Tennessee Valley, 40,600 square miles are 
directly involved in the drainage area of the T. V. A. 
river system. 

I went to see the conditions under which the 
share-croppers live. I went to interview the head of 
an electrical co-operative in the city of Corinth, 
Miss. I interviewed men on the job, engineers, guides, 
foresters, people on the streets, and I read the Southern 
newspapers. I poked into laboratories where new 
possibilities for the utilization of the valley’s re- 
sources and the valley’s manpower were being sought. 
I was thrilled with the morale that I observed among 
workers and people—excepting the share-croppers. 
I was proud that the United States government had 
dared to tackle this piece of work. I was proud of the 
men who had worked the problem out with such 


on the snow-covered hills, and the dark quiet of a 
pine woods, are like prayer in their power to alter per- 
spective. 

Much puttering about, much bringing in of 
wood and tending fires, some walks, calls on neighbors, 
watching the birds, reading by the fire—that was Palm 
Sunday for me. Before I realized it could be possible 
the little clock said, ‘Nine, and you are to leave at 
daybreak.”’ 

Waiting for me in our Fourth Floor Back was a 
message from John Muir, brought to me by my dear 
friend, Prof. Vernon Bailey, and called ‘‘The Moun- 
tains.” It summed up what I felt about my two 
visits to the farm in early spring: 

“Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. 
Nature’s peace will flow into you as sunshine flows 
into trees. The winds will blow their own freshness 
into you, and the storms their energy, while cares 
will drop off like autumn leaves.”’ 


V. A. 


Kapp 


masterly skill and such consummate vision. I felt 
then, as I feel now, that the T. V. A. is prophetic of 
the kind of activity which will be a commonplace 
in our country fifty years from now. It represents 
the spirit of the modern democracy, permeated with 
scientific skill and tempered with an intelligent hu- 
manitarianism. 

In spite of the fact that the T. V. A. has been 
bitterly opposed from the very start, it has received 
as much publicity as anything short of a war could 
receive. Its enemies have argued against the principle 
of the project, but nothing can argue against the 
project itself, and opposition has only sharpened the 
publie’s curiosity. Millions of visitors have come to 
see the dams, especially Norris Dam, which stands at 
the head of the whole system. Foreigners have come 
from far places to marvel at the engineering wonders; 
there have even been some New Englanders who have 
been heard to emit unguarded ejaculations of praise. 
But in spite of the generous publicity, it may be 
well to summarize what is taken for granted in the 
thinking of the people who are working on the 
T. V. A. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that the T. V. A. 
is an attempt to solve at least seven related problems 
in one comprehensive scheme. People who are 
alarmed about the electric power problem must re- 
member that there are other important considera- 
tions. 

1. Flood control—building dams to head off and 
impound the terrific volumes of spring water is the 
most sensible thing a nation can do, next to preserving 
the forests and cover-crops as a natural barrier to too 
rapid drainage. In 1936, Norris Dam saved Chat- 
tanooga $750,000; it is estimated that Norris Dam re- 
duced the flood crest in the Mississippi by two feet. 
Do you remember news-reels of the Father of Waters 
within a foot of the top of certain levees? 

2. Erosion control—in order to keep the reservoirs 
behind the dams free from silt, the T. V. A. must go 
back into the mountains to teach the farmers how to 
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prevent the erosion of their soil. Incidentally, unless 
they learn how to save their soil, their farms will soon 
be worthless. Stuart Chase says that three billion 
tons of solid material are washed into the ocean every 
year. It would require 475,000 freight cars to carry 
this load; the train would circle the earth nineteen 
times. We lose this amount every year in our present 
state of ignorance and carelessness. When we recall 
that the valuable top soil is created at the rate of one 
inch every five hundred years, we may well wonder 
how long it will be before we shall be tending goats like 
the Greeks, who also neglected erosion control. I 
saw the great gullies created by run-off; I saw the 
dams built in the gullies to stop run-off. I saw the 
plantings of trees and cover-crops. I saw the at- 
tempt to do an intelligent long-range piece of work. 
I wondered what private business would ever have 
the vision or the heart to tackle this momentous 
job. 

3. Navigation—if the T. V. A. plan is completed, 
and the other five dams are built, the Tennessee Valley 
will be accessible from the Mississippi. Cheap water 
rates will offset the disadvantage of high freight rates 
'n the past, and Tennessee industry will be helped 
almost as much as if it had the long-standing blessing 
of a protective tariff. Who would do this developing 
if not the government? 

4. Power development—the mere fact of build- 
ing dams creates power, electric power. The question 
is: “Shall this power be utilized or shall it be allowed 
to go to waste?” Sensibly, the impounded water is 
now allowed to generate power. It is used for gov- 
ernment purposes, first of all. The remainder is sold 
in wholesale quantities to municipalities and private 
electric power companies. The T. V. A. maintains 
some kind of supervision over the rates charged the 
consumer. Needless to say, rates have gone down, 
in some places as much as fifty percent; consumption 
of electricity has gone up. This southeastern section 
is practically the greatest user of electrical power in 
the country. Incidentally, the private companies 
have increased their sales enormously, to say nothing 
about the sale of electrical appliances. 

5. Human rehabilitation—power, navigation, 
flood control, new industries, all mean human re- 
habilitation in the soundest sense of the word. Nota 
relief system imposed from above, but a reconstruc- 
tion of the indigenous life of the people, is what the 
T. V. A. is interested in. We might also stop to ask 
where is the private business agency that is interested 
enough to develop the Tennessee Valley from this 
point of view? 

6. Recreation—every time a dam is built, a lake 
is built behind that dam. It is a natural recreation 


opportunity. Fishing, hunting, picnicking, camping, . 


boating, and a score of other healthful activities will 
be made available in this area to the people of the na- 
tion. Watch out, New England—the Tennessee 
Valley is some day sure to be a great vacation 
land! 

Incidentally, by lowering the water in the reser- 
voirs six feet periodically, the larvae of the mosquitoes 
are killed, helping to control malaria. Simple, isn’t 
it, when you have brains—and care about human be- 
ings? 


7. National defense—Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals was the first unit in the T. V. A. plan. This 
dam was built to provide power to manufacture ni- 
trates during the World War. The plant there could 
be converted now from fertilizer-making to powder- 
making. It is said to be so far inland that it has 
natural protection from any possible air raids. 

The T. V. A. is an integrated project. These 
seven aspects can not be separated without doing 
violence to an important practical unity. Behind 
the cataloguing of the seven problems, there is a 
single, more elemental problem: “Can we learn to 
utilize land and water intelligently enough to enable 
our culture to grow?” It’s a basic concern; it is 
legitimately a government concern. 

It is the power issue that has received the most 
attention from the American public, because T. V. A. 
power came into direct competition with private power 
utilities. There is much to be said against the policy 
of permitting tax-free government-subsidized enter- 
prises to compete with private enterprises, which are 
taxed, regulated and charged with the investments of 
the American public. There is also much to be said 
for a governmental plan much bigger than a mere 
power issue, which attempts to solve a much bigger 
problem, in which a new power policy is an inescapable 
necessity. 

It is my belief that the split between Arthur E. 
Morgan and the other directors is rooted mainly in 
the power issue. The difference of opinion is well 
known and of long standing. Lilienthal wants to fight 
the private companies to a standstill. Arthur Morgan 
has been in favor of compromising with the private 
companies. Perhaps he feels that the whole T. V. A. 
project ought not to be endangered by pushing the 
power policy, which is unpopular with a large section 
of middle-class people. Perhaps he thinks that it is 
better to edge along with the whole T. V. A. plan, 
rather than risk it all by rushing the power issue. I 
have no doubt but what David Lilienthal, power di- 
rector for T. V. A., astute, shrewd, aggressive, has 
estimated his foes in the private utility camp, and 
has taken some ruthless measures against them. I 
have no doubt that Arthur E. Morgan has shrunk 
from being involved in some of these measures, al- 
though he is by no means ignorant of the blows struck 
by the private utilities against T. V. A. 

It is my personal guess that the T. V. A. investi- 
gation will disclose very little “‘dishonesty”’ or “graft,” 
although it is foolish to make prophecies. The present 
T. V. A. conflict arises out of a conflict of philosophies, 
it seems to me. It is valid conflict; it is business in 
status quo opposing a new order. This is the kind of 
tension which is inevitable in social evolution. It can 
serve as an opportunity for mud-slinging and vilifica- 
tion, or it can serve as an unparalleled educational 
opportunity, revealing our national problems in a new 
light, and inviting the formation of new concepts for 
a national philosophy which embraces our problems 
as they are now, not as they were in 1776. 

I can not forget the share-croppers. I cannot 
forget the mountain farmers. I do not know the exact 
steps, but I feel that the spirit of the T. V. A., reaching 
out with slender wires and new ideas and new hopes, 
is going to transform their lives. 
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Some Possibilities in a Visit to Murray Grove’ 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


E meet tonight under the auspices of a church 

that has just had its 118th anniversary, in a 

little gem of a chapel whose beauty suggests 

both the beauty of holiness and the beauty~of our 

Universalist faith, and in a city associated with the 

beginnings of our country and the beginnings of our 
church. 

Dr. George de Benneville, burning with zeal for 
Universalist ideas, came here in 1741. John Murray, 
whose providential landing on the New Jersey shore 
in 1770 we especially recall tonight, often preached in 
Philadelphia. Winchester, as eloquent an apostle as 
any Church ever had, began his Philadelphia career in 
1780. In Philadelphia as early as 1785, Universalists 
owned a meeting-place of their own, and as far back as 
1790 the followers of Murray and the followers of 
Winchester united in a Declaration of Belief. In it 
they declared their faith in the love of God, “‘infinite, 
adorable, incomprehensible, unchangeable,” and in 
the obligations of the moral law. It is a great city 
in which to meet. It isa great hour in human history. 
It is a good time for us here tonight to consider for a 
little while the subject that I have taken: “Some Possi- 
bilities in a Visit to Murray Grove.” 

It is an old saying that ‘we bring away from a 
place in proportion to what we take to it.” This 
means that we get more from countries, museums, 
and everything else, if we know about them before we 
visit them. If our minds are full of the romance, the 
history, the art, of Venice when we reach Venice, we 
shall see and appreciate things on our visit that other 
people might entirely miss. 

There are people who go to Murray Grove who see 
there only a great highway running north and south, 
some summer hotel buildings and grounds, a couple 
of little churches, an old graveyard and a new one, a 
farmhouse off by itself, some fields and trees, salt 
marsh and salt water. 

There are other people who see there all these 
fields and buildings transfigured by history, by ro- 
mance, by generations of devotion and religious faith. 

What are the things which some of us, perhaps 
most of us, will be taking to Murray Grove when we 
go the next summer? I attempt to answer there ques- 
tion for you. 

We ought to take with us knowledge of the his- 
tory of the place. The story of Murray and Potter 
is not founded on fiction but on fact. Many stories 
in religious history that are beautiful and suggestive 
are fictitious. Not so with this beautiful story. 
Fictitious incidents may cluster about it, but the facts 
are substantially as we tell them. John Murray 
did live, did preach in England, did embrace Univer- 
salist ideas, was persecuted, did flee broken-hearted, 
had resolved never to preach again, was thrown on 
the Jersey coast in a strange and wonderful way, did 
meet Thomas Potter and by him was recognized and 


*A ddress of the Editor of The Christian Leader at the dinner 
of the “Young People’s Association of Murray Grove,” Univer- 
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coaxed, shamed, into preaching in the Potter church. 
It is not fiction but fact that organized Universalism 
owes much to the labors of John Murray. It is a fact 
that Murray Grove is a birthplace. 

I realize that I am running some risk in making 
any reference to this history, I realize it better because 
of an experience at Plymouth, Mass. 

Once when I was invited to Plymouth to preach 
in the old original church of the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
minister wrote me a kind and tactful letter and sug- 
gested that I say nothing about the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Isaw at once the reason. People were tired 
of hearing from every visitor the same old thing. Be- 
sides, they knew more about it than he did. And 
also there seems to be a psychology that makes it 
more effective to preach about the seashore when up in 
the mountains, and to take the text “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills” when at the seashore. 

Perhaps we are far enough away from Murray 
Grove tonight to avoid the danger that the minister 
at Plymouth pointed out. 

We do not want any great story to become hack- 
neyed or worn out. We do not want anyone to be- 
come calloused and indifferent to the meaning of one 
of the really noble and inspiring stories of religious 
history. But whether we talk about it there or not, 
we shall get more from Murray Grove if we know 
what Murray Grove means. 

I wonder if members of the Murray Grove As- 
sociation realize how much people far away love the 
old story of Murray and Potter, how often it is told, 
and how much all of us who are not able to attend 
the meetings there appreciate the labor that is being 
done in keeping up the buildings and grounds. 

As it would shock all Americans to have Mount 
Vernon neglected and the tomb of Washington dese- 
crated, it would shock our Universalist people to have 
anything happen to Murray Grove. The history of 
Murray Grove enriches the lives of Universalists 
whether they go there or not. 

We get more from places like Turkey Run, Ferry 
Beach, Shelter Island and Murray Grove, if we take 
there some knowledge of nature and some love for the 
air, the sunshine, the trees, flowers and other things 
which grow out of the ground, or lie in the ground, or 
fly in the spaces above the ground. 

A mistress let her maid go to the seashore for the 
day and when she came back asked her if she had had 
a good time. ‘No,’ said the maid, “‘the motion pic- 
ture houses were all full and we had to walk on the 
beach and look at the ships.” 

There are beautiful and inspiring things occa- 
sionally in motion picture houses, but I think we will 
agree that a life is a narrow, impoverished one that 
can find no recreation outside of motion picture houses. 

It would not have distressed Tennyson, or Keats, 
or Shelley, if any one of them had been compelled to 
stay on the beach and watch the ships. 

Tennyson under such circumstances may have 
written “‘And the stately ships go on to their haven 
under the hill,” or the immortal poem that contains 
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the words, “May there be no sadness of farewell when 
I embark.” 

Sometimes we say of a place that it is barren of 
plant or animal life. There are barren places, to be 
sure. People have rooted out all the hepatica, arbutus 
and bloodroot of springtime, all the summer and 
fall flowers. They have shot off all the wild animals 
and, even if it is against the law, all the song birds, and 
they have stripped the streams bare of fish. There 
are so many barren places now in our beautiful land, 
once rich in all these things, that a powerful movement 
is under way to conserve and restore. Murray Grove 
ought to be in the forefront of such a movement. 

But oftentimes what seems barren is full of life. 
If an ornithologist should go to Murray Grove, he 
probably would make quite a list of both land and 
water birds. If a botanist should stay there through 
a season, he would have a long plant or tree or wild- 
flower list. If a mammalogist, even, should go and 
watch he might surprise us. He would surprise us 
doubtless by telling us about some of the things that 
he finds there, and he would surprise us by paying at- 
tention to field mice and shrews and skunks and 
snakes, and things that we do not like. Really one 
ought to know his skunks as well as his orchids: 

There was a young man from the city 
Who saw what he thought was a kitty. 
He gave it a pat 
And soon after that 
They buried his clothes—what a pity! 

Nature lovers would not make that mistake. 
And people with true feeling for the wild creatures 
have made friends of the skunks. One man whom 
I know about made such friends with a mother skunk 
that she brought all of her little ones to his back door 
for food, and permitted him to hold her babies on his 
lap. 

Suppose we are able to take to Murray Grove, 
Ferry Beach and all such places a capacity for friend- 
ship, an interest in human beings, a conviction that 
we can find something worth while in every person. 

Some folks cannot see others because they are 


blinded by love of themselves. And some can not see 
some of the others because they are blinded by some 
theory of class or age group or other nonsense. 

Take the notion that young folks or old folks are 
a class different from other people. It holds us to 
our class and we miss a lot of learning and a lot of joy. 

What I mean is that a man of fifty may be as 
young as a man of twenty. 

Nicholas Murray Butler told the graduating class 
at Columbia that some of them were old because they 
had fixed notions—one was that nothing they did not 
believe was of any importance—and on the other hand 
that Elihu Root at ninety was young, because he was 
always trying to learn more and always was willing 
to change with the facts. 

It is a thrilling experience to meet new people. 
It is a happy one to renew associations with old friends. 
Some of the most beautiful and blessed things about 
such places as Murray Grove are expressed by the 
words “‘memory” and “‘friendship.”’ 

Is it possible for us to take to Murray Grove a 
notion of something larger than Murray Grove but 
of which it is a part—the Universalist Church, the 
entire Christian Church, all religion, all life? 

It would shock Universalists everywhere to have: 
anything happen to the meeting place of Potter and 
Murray. Those who labor to keep the place sacred 
and the memories alive, render a great service. But 
it is a service only because it is clearly seen that 
Murray Grove is a part of something as wide as the 
human race and as lofty as Christ himself. 

It stands for the belief which is more than a be- 
lief—a deep all-pervasive faith that the human soul 
must be unshackled, that all are a part of the Divine 
plan, that nobody must be shut out, that sharing our 
best is not only permitted but commanded by the: 
laws of God, and that the intellectual statement that: 
all are God’s children means that we must treat them 
as His children, and organize human society so that 
they may feel that they belong and take heart. 

If you take some of these ideas to Murray Grove 
you will not come empty away. 


The History of a Philadelphia Church’* 


Edward S. Deemer 


and preached his first sermon in the old Potter 
Church September 30, 1770, under the patron- 
age of Thomas Potter. 

While John Murray was not the first preacher of 
Universalism in the United States, the facts connected 
with the preaching of this first sermon are such that 
no history of Universalism is complete without a 
narration of them. 

In the latter part of September, 1770, the English 
brig, ‘“Hand-in-Hand,” from London, having failed 
to dispose of its cargo at Philadelphia, sailed up the 
coast of New Jersey, on its way to New York City. 
In the midst of a dense fog the captain of the vessel 


i (oes MURRAY landed at Cranberry Inlet, N. J., 


*The work of Mr. Deemer covered one hundred years. A 
brief sketch of the eighteen years since has been added by Walter 
Gabell, Jr. 


lost his bearings and it struck a bar, but passed over 
into a small arm of water known as Cranberry Inlet, 
which then connected Barnegat Bay with the ocean. 
The ship was prevented by anchor from being driven on 
shore and a part of the cargo was removed to a sloop, 
which chanced to be near by, and which was engaged 
for the purpose. At the request of the captain, John 
Murray, who had sailed as a passenger from London, 
went on board the sloop to take charge of certain ar- 
ticles which were deemed too valuable to be entrusted 
to irresponsible and unknown persons. On the fol- 
lowing morning the “Hand-in-Hand,” aided by a 
high tide and favoring wind, again put to sea, but, 
the wind suddenly changing, the sloop was unable to 
follow the larger vessel. There being no provisions 
on board the sloop, later in the day Murray went on 
shore in search of food. He was directed to the house 
of Thomas Potter, a well-to-do planter, who not only 
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furnished him freely the desired supplies, but warmly 
invited him to pass the night at his home. On the 
return from the vessel to his new-found friend, Potter 
informed him that he had been awaiting his coming for 
a long time, and that on the following Sunday he would 
be expected to preach in a meetinghouse near by. 
Surprised beyond measure at his peculiar reception, 
Murray, who had resolved before leaving England 
that he would never preach again, declined the invi- 
tation, but the wind remaining the same, and pre- 
venting his departure, he finally consented. On the 
next Sunday, September 30, 1770, John Murray 
preached his first sermon in America; the wind changed 
in the afternoon, and Murray left for New York. 

George de Benneville the elder, son of a French 
Protestant fugitive, was born in London in 1703. 
He began preaching in France, joined Count de Mar- 
sey and others in Germany, and was converted to 
Universalism by extraordinary visions. In 1741, 
fleeing from persecution, he came to America, resided 
for some time in Oley, Berks County, Pa., inter- 
married with the Bertolet family of that region, and 
afterwards established: himself as a physician near 
Germantown, where he died in 1793, aged ninety, 
leaving the memory of a life of beautiful devotion and 
love. 

Holding the restitution of all things as the joy of 
faith, he proclaimed it freely, chiefly in German, as 
well within as without the county limits; and as we 
know of none earlier, we may assume that was the 
earliest proclamation of Universalism in Philadelphia. 

Doubtless the spirit of the doctrine had been 
cherished and exhibited by many in the pulpit, in the 
pew, in the world outside of the churches; many, per- 
haps, granting hospitality to the strange thought, 
discovered that they had entertained an angel una- 
wares; and a few, without doubt, had given utterance 
to the sentiment, some of them as a heart-revelation, 
others as at least a pleasant dream. But De Benne- 
ville, in the loftiest sense of the term a visionary, 
rose into the certainty of a restoration by the sounding 
of enrapturing words, and found a divine translation 
of the written prophecy in Paul Siegvolk’s “Ever- 
lasting Gospel.” 

In the year in which De Benneville landed in 
Philadelphia, John Murray was born in London; and 
when the latter had attained the ministerial age of 
thirty, he stood within the circle consecrated long 
before by De Benneville. It would seem, however, 
that he heard nothing of the former, though distant 
only a few miles from his residence, for the reason, I 
suppose, that De Benneville had opened his testi- 
mony almost exclusively in the rural districts. 

Dr. De Benneville lived at Branchtown, and his 
body was buried in the grounds at the northeast 
corner of Old York Road and Green Lane, Phila- 
delphia. The stones can easily be read from the 
Thirteenth Street end. 

We read in the life of John Murray that he made 
frequent visits to Philadelphia, but there is no men- 
tion of the places he visited, where he preached, or who 
invited him. We are told he was a man of singularly 
attractive powers in the pulpit and in social life, but 
he organized no society and erected no meetinghouse; 
and the permanent establishment of Universalism in 


Philadelphia must be traced to the conversion and 
friends of the Rev. Elhanan Winchester. 

This man was a Baptist, and, stopping in Phila- 
delphia October 7, 1780, on his way South, he was in- 
duced by the First Baptist Church of that city to 
accept the vacant pastorate of that church. 

He accepted the invitation, and crowds were 
attracted by his eloquence. The house was insufficient 
to contain them. 

Two years- previous to this settlement, Paul Sieg- . 
volk’s “Everlasting Gospel’ fell in his way. Sub- 
sequently he obtained access to Sir George Stone- 
house’s treatise on Universal Restitution, and these 
works, having the endorsement of both prayer and 
conscience, finally brought him into assurance of the 
restoration of all souls. For some time he held the 
thought in silence, but intimations of his inward con- 
viction brought him under the accusation of heresy. 

After a long and bitter struggle the Universalists 
were forced out, and compelled to seek a home else- 
where. They met for some time in the hall of the 
University on Fourth Street below Arch. 

November 24, 1785, Anthony Cuthbert and 
Abraham Collins bought the Masons’ Lodge, a hall 
situated on what is still known as Lodge Alley, run- 
ning from east to west, above Walnut Street, between 
Second and Third. They executed a deed of trust in 
behalf of the Society of Universal Baptists. 

This was the first piece of real estate owned by 
Universalists in the city of Philadelphia. 

On the 25th of May, 1790, the followers of Murray 
and Winchester met in Masons’ Lodge. Ministers 
present—John Murray, Nicholas Cox, Artis Sea- 
grave, William Worth, David Evans, Moses Winches- 
ter, Duncan McClain. This Convocation adopted 
the following Articles of Faith, the first Declaration 
set forth by a Universalist body: 


1. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament contain a revelation of the perfections 
and will of God, and the rule of faith and practice. 

2. We believe in one God, infinite in all his perfec- 
tions, and that these perfections are all modifications of 
infinite, adorable, incomprehensible and unchangeable 
love. 

3. We believe that there is one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus, in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the godhead bodily; who, by giving 
himself a ransom for all, hath redeemed them to God 
by his blood; and who, by the merit of his death, and 
the efficacy of his spirit, will finally restore the whole 
human race to happiness. 

4. We believe in the Holy Ghost, whose office it is 
to make known to sinners the truth of their salvation, 
through the medium of the Holy Scriptures, and to 
reconcile the hearts of the children of men to God, and 
thereby to dispose them to genuine holiness. 

5. We believe in the obligation of the moral law, 
as the rule of life, and we hold that the love of God, man- 
ifested to man in a Redeemer, is the best means of pro- 
ducing obedience to that law, and promoting a holy, 
active and usefui life. 


The Winchester Confession of Faith was adopted 
in 1808. It differs somewhat from this, but follows 
the several sections very closely. 

At the date of the purchase of Masons’ Lodge, the 
Universalists of Philadelphia were chiefly of the Bap- 
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tist order. Gradually there was a drawing together 
of the two branches of the Universalist family, and, 
like the two sticks in the vision of Ezekiel, they be- 
came one in the Convention of 1790. At this time 
the Society of Universal Baptists had been disbanded, 
and a new society was organized in that year—Murray- 
ites and Winchesterians becoming members. It had 
the foregoing Articles of Faith as its basis, and was 
called the First Independent Church of Christ, com- 
monly called Universalists. As yet they worshiped 
in Mason’s Lodge. 

July 30, 1793, a plot of ground, beginning at a 
point on the south side of Lombard Street, one hundred 
feet west of Fourth Street, and described as one hun- 
dred feet front on Lombard Street by seventy-eight in 
depth, was bought for the sum of five hundred pounds 
($1,833.33). The organization existed as a voluntary 
association, but was incorporated on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1801, by the title, First Independent Church 
of Christ, commonly called Universalists, meeting 
in their house of public worship in Lombard Street, in 
the city of Philadelphia. When the house was first 
occupied for worship, the walls were without plastering 
and the only seats plain benches. The first pulpit 
was a rough platform made by a mast-maker and a 
shoemaker, and we may presume that the earliest 
speakers were upon the “‘free list.”’ 

The pulpit was supplied by Elhanan Winchester, 
‘Thomas Jones, George Richards, Ebenezer Lester, 
David Gilson. 

In September, 1818, the Rev. Abner Kneeland 
‘assumed the pastoral care of the church, and we are 
told a new era and a new departure took place in the 
history of Universalism in Philadelphia. All his 
predecessors had stood firmly upon the Trinitarian 
platform; Mr. Kneeland was distinctly a Unitarian. 
In his letter accepting the position of pastor he re- 
ferred to the Articles of Faith, and claimed the right 
to interpret them for himself. 

His pastorate was a success, and among the mul- 
titudes attracted to the Lombard Street Church were 
many earnest people residing in the Northern Lib- 
erties.* They organized a society on the 15th of 
February, 1820, and largely attended meetings were 
held on Sunday afternoons, Mr. Kneeland officiat- 
ing. 

It will be noticed that this is fifty years subse- 
quent to the landing of John Murray at Cranberry 
Inlet in 1770. 

In the latter part of December, 1821, the Rev. 
Hosea Ballou visited Philadelphia, where he spent 
three Sundays, during which time he preached twelve 
ssermons—one in the Northern Liberties Hall, ten in 
the Lombard Street Church and one in Washington 
Saloon, which was situated on the west side of Third 
Street north of Spruce. The closing sermon was 
supposed to have been heard by five thousand persons. 

This great awakening prompted thoughts and 
hopes of another church, especially as Mr. Kneeland 
was on terms of intimacy with Charles Rogers, a hard- 
ware merchant on Market Street, who advanced 
$7,025 for the purchase of a lot on Callowhill Street, 
east of Fifth Street. He afterwards increased the loan 


*A section of Philadelphia. 
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to $10,000, which continued as an investment in the 
hands of his heirs as an incumbrance upon the property. 

The money needed for the erection of the meeting- 
house, in addition to the amount of the supplemental 
loan by Mr. Rogers, was raised by the sale of shares 
in a building association at twenty-five dollars each, 
together with funds:derived from the sale of burial 
lots, chiefly in front of the edifice, which was set back 
twenty feet from the line of the street. One plot was 
in the porch of the church between the columns, for 
which one thousand dollars was paid by James Nice. 

The edifice was completed and dedicated October 
17, 1823. About the same time the Rev. William 
Morse was elected as pastor of the church, or rather as 
colleague to Mr. Kneeland. 

The several pastors of this church have been as 
follows: Abner Kneeland, William Morse, Stephen R. 
Smith, Zelotes Fuller, L. F. W. Andrews, Savillion W. 
Fuller, T. D. Cook, C. C. Burr, A. B. Grosh, N. 
Doolittle, Richard Eddy, Moses Ballou, B. M. Tillot- 
son, J. T. Goodrich, Moses Ballou, B. F. Bowles, G. 
W. Bicknell, Holden R. Nye, F. A. Bisbee, Joseph K. 
Mason, J. Clarence Lee. 

There is considerable history comprised in this 
one hundred years. Much of it is comprised in the era 
of discussion. Many subjects arose in which our 
ministers took part. 

There was a discussion in July, 1824, between the 
Revs. Abner Kneeland and William L. McCalla. 

The Rev. John Chambers was pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church on the corner of Broad and Sansom 
Streets, where the North American Building now 
stands. He was very much in demand by temperance 
organizations, because he was a bitter foe of intem- 
perance. His zeal in this direction won for him the 
title of the “‘war-horse.”’ 

An illustration of his method of dealing with his 
opponent in discussion is shown in an extract where 
he speaks of Universalism: “The positive and practical 
tendency of this doctrine is the destruction of all 
morality and religion. . . . In twenty years were it 
to prevail there would be scarcely: a vestige of Chris- 
tianity in the world; in fifty years there would be none 
at all. There is not a vice... . that is not the off- 
spring of the doctrine of Universal Salvation. There 
is not a man who tells a lie, or profanes the name of 
God, . . . all these from the highest to the lowest 
proceed upon the ground that they will escape. .. . 
They all do it under the garb of this infernal doctrine 
. . . . drunkenness, murder, wars, .... it is pre- 
cisely the system of the devil.” 

Nearly one hundred years have passed since then, 
and yet there is still some vestige of morality, religion, 
Christianity, in the world. Universalism is the doc- 
trine which proclaims “though joined hand in hand, 
the wicked shall not go unpunished.” It is Mr. 
Chambers’ doctrine which provides the loop-hole for 
the sinner, in its doctrine of forgiveness of punishment, 
through repentance, even at the last moment. 

The attempt to stop the United States mails on 
Sunday was opposed by this church. 

By Act of April 4, 1798, of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, right was granted to any religious so- 
ciety in the city of Philadelphia, then bounded by 
Vine Street on the north, and South Street on the 
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south, to stretch a chain across the street in front of 
the church edifice, during the hours of worship on Sun- 
days. The act was very precise in all its details, and 
every outside barbarian incurred the moderate penalty 
of thirty dollars for any and every interference with 
the vested prerogative of the saints. By supplement 
of February 20, 1816, the act was so extended as to 
include the incorporated district of the Northern 
Liberties. This church was within the lines of this 
extension, but stretched no chain. 

The law was repealed March 15, 1831. 

The Rev. Savillion W. Fuller began his pastorate 
October 1, 1833, and died May 17, 1840. I have often 
thought that he must have been a most lovable man. 
Every person who knew him spoke in the highest 
terms of him. About fifty years ago there were pos- 
sibly half a dozen or more boys in our Sunday school 
who bore the name of Savillion. 

January 1, 1845, began the ministry of C. C. Burr, 
which continued for three years. He was an orator, 
with a wide reputation. I was told by my parents 
that during these three years the church was crowded, 
people standing or sitting upon the window-sills. 
But that was all. When he left, the church was deeply 
in debt, everyone discouraged, and no services for 
two years. 

From January, 1850, to May, 1868, we had five 
pastors, an average of less than three years for each. 

The Rev. J. T. Goodrich followed, May 20, 18638. 
He had a large acquaintance outside of the church, 
and there were many upon our roll of pew renters 
who seldom came to church. He was an energetic 
speaker and the church was well filled at all services. 
This was another period of controversy. While Mr. 
Goodrich was not a Chapin or a Beecher, he had al- 
ways at his command a lot of sledgehammer blows 
which he could use when occasion demanded. I recall 
an illustration. Elder Knapp, the revivalist, had been 
holding forth at a Baptist church on Thirteenth 
Street below Vine for several weeks, assailing John 
Murray and Universalists generally. He became so 
offensive that Mr. Goodrich decided to give him some 
attention. The church was crowded. The aisles were 
full and every standing place was occupied. Elder 
Knapp had used the 25th chapter of Matthew a great 
deal against us, and Mr. Goodrich used it for his own 
purpose. He made the broad assertion that nothing 
but Universalism could keep Elder Knapp out of hell. 
He called him before the judgment seat, and began to 
catechize him. He enumerated the several offenses 
with which the Elder had been charged, and then came 
the climax, “Depart from me ye cursed into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

The nature of these charges was carried to those 
who had charge of the revivalist, and next morning 
the Elder left the city, never to return. 

At different times this church has borne four dif- 
ferent titles. It was originally incorporated under 
the name “The Second Independent Church of Christ, 
called Universalists, of the Northern Liberties, of the 
City of Philadelphia.” 

This was afterwards changed to “The Second 
Universalist Church.” Again, when we built this 
church, to “Church of the Restoration.”’ And finally, 
in 1903, to ‘The Universalist Church of the Restora- 


tion.” During this time it has been located at three 
different places: Callowhill Street between Fifth and 
Crown Streets, Eighth Street above Noble Street, 
Master Street between Sixteenth and Seventeenth. 

The Rev. Moses Ballou was with us six years. 
During his pastorate the old church at Eighth and 
Noble Streets was sold and this one started, and he re- 
mained with us a couple of years after it was finished. 

The Rev. B. F. Bowles followed in 1873, and G. W. 
Bicknell and Holden R. Nye followed, until May 6, 
1888, when the Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee assumed 
charge, and remained with us for over fifteen years. 
Mr. Bisbee came to us a young man hardly twenty- 
eight years of age. He left us a Doctor of Divinity, 
to accept the editorial charge of The Universalist 
Leader, which position he still holds. 

Dr. Bisbee still has a warm place in all our hearts. 
It is now over twenty years since he left us, and there 
are many here now who retain a lively recollection of 
his pleasing personality. 

Dr. Joseph K. Mason followed. He was with us 
less than two years, and resigned to take charge of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church at Chicago. His pas- 
torate will always remain a pleasant memory. 

Dr. J. Clarence Lee followed, on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1900. He resigned last September to take 
charge of the historic church at Gloucester, the oldest 
in the Universalist denomination. Dr. Lee declined 
this call when first tendered but, at the request of some 
of the leading ministers around Boston, he recon- 
sidered his declination and accepted. John Murray 
became pastor of the Gloucester church on Christmas 
Day, 1788. Here is where the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the landing of John Murray will 
be celebrated this coming September, Dr. Lee minister 
in charge. 

Without reflecting upon any other Universalist 
minister who has settled in Philadelphia during the 
last one hundred years, I consider that Dr. Lee did 
more than any of them to bring our church before 
those of the Orthodox persuasion. While others may 
have carried a chip on their shoulder, he was always 
ready to join in any movement they suggested. I 
never heard any personal criticism of him, but all 
spoke of him as a gentleman and a Christian. 

On the 18th of December, 1919, at a called church 
meeting, the Rev. Clinton Scott of Buffalo was elected 
pastor, and began his duties on the Ist of February, 
1920. He will have the distinguished honor of having 
served this church in two centuries, two weeks in the 
first, and now in the second. 

It has been our good fortune to have lived in both 
these centuries. A few of us have been the witnesses 
of many of the events narrated in the foregoing sketch, 
but the many reap the advantages. Some of us have 
experienced the time when there was a Universalist 
church at Fourth and Lombard Streets, another on 
Phoenix Street near Front, a Mission in the lower part 
of the city—all of these in addition to the Church of 
the Messiah and our own. Where are they today? 
Most of those whose parents were the pillars of these 
churches are now to be found in Orthodox churches. 
It is true that the Universalist leaven has leavened the 
whole lump, but why should we furnish the leaven, 
and have the lump repudiate the leaven? 
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Let me appeal to you who will soon be among the 
old folks of the church, that you awaken to the in- 
evitable. 

The streets of Jerusalem were kept clean by every 
man sweeping before his own door. 

Let every one get a broom. 

* * 


Edward 8. Deemer, who prepared the above nar- 
rative, died on May 9, 1929. Among the various pro- 
visions of his will was the following: 


Item THIRD: All the rest, residue and remainder 
of my Estate I give, devise and bequeath to the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration, now located at 
16th and Master Streets, in the City of Philadelphia, 
with which I have long been identified; the said fund to 
be kept intact until this particular legacy shall reach the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) that is, the 
principal thereof with its accrued interest thereon, and 
then that fund shall be added to such other funds as may 
have been contributed to the Building Fund of the said 
church. The restriction, however, to this legacy is that 
from the pulpit of the said church shall always be pro- 
mulgated the Faith of the said Universalist Church. 


4 

Kate A. Deemer, his wife, died November 19, 
1930, and Laura V. McCauley, Mrs. Deemer’s niece, 
and an annuitant under the will, having died on the 
26th day of February, 1936, and the legacies having 
reached the sum of fifty thousand dollars, a contract 
was entered into with Frank G. Stewart Company of 
Philadelphia, for the erection of this building under the 
direction of J. Roy Carroll, Jr., architect, of Phila- 
delphia, and work was begun on January 17, 1937. 

The bell is from the foundry of John Taylor and 
Company, Loughborough, England. 

Cornerstone set in place the twentieth day of 
June, Anno Domini 1937. 

The church on Master Street, which the society 
vacated and sold in 1937, was erected in 1870 and was 
occupied by Universalists sixty-seven years. Ground 
for the new building on Stenton Avenue, North 
Philadelphia, was broken January 18, 1937. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid June 20, 1937. The first service 
was held in the new building September 27, 1937, and 
the church was dedicated at this service. The new 
church is a beautiful Gothic chapel. Further reference 
to it may be found in The Christian Leader for April 16. 


Into the **SKnown-Unknown”’ 
Lorena M. Gary 


OETRY is more than a grand inspiration brought 
to earth by magic transcription! To one who 
is easily carried aloft by sudden impressions 

it may seem to be a “heavenly gift,”’ it may appear 
“ethereal and inexplicable,” it may suggest “divine 
light” suddenly shining through the human soul and 
reflected to a printed page. Such views are delusive 
and they confuse the reader who holds them, for he 
sees images which are presented by the poem as coming 
directly and spontaneously, perfectly executed, to 
the poet from the abstract. As he reads the sonnet 
“On Westminster Bridge,’”’ he may even see Words- 
worth standing at dawn with notebook and pencil in 
hand recording the majesty and splendor of the 
sleeping city as it lies before him in the serenity and 
stillness of early morning. As he reads “‘Hushed Be 
the Camps Today,” it may seem that Walt Whitman 
is overlooking a calm and battle-scarred field with 
soldiers encamped on either side, over which the hush 
of death has fallen because the great leader is lying 
in state at Washington. As the poet contemplates 
the scene he writes the immortal lines: 


‘No more for him life’s stormy conflicts, 
Nor victory, nor defeat—no more time’s dark events, 
Charging like ceaseless clouds across the sky.” 


Or it may appear that Robert Frost is out at his boy- 
hood home, sitting under a tree dreaming of the old 
days as he watches— 


“the birches bend to left and right 
Across the lines of straighter, darker trees,”’ 


and as he looks he writes the poem, “‘Birches.”’ 

If one allowed his impressions to carry him away 
with the poet, without taking thought of how the 
poem gets itself written, it might be easy to believe 
that poetry is a divinely inspired art, and that all the 
poet has to do is to live in a beautiful experience or re- 


ceive a sublime inspiration in order to have his hand 
record automatically the vision of the picture as it 
comes to him. Upon careful consideration, however, 
the more thoughtful reader will see that this is but a 
superficial view of what actually takes place when a 
great poem comes down to mankind in words ar- 
ranged in a definite way upon a page. Even the 
definitions of poetry may mislead one into thinking 
that this creative process is an easily explained 
phenomenon. ‘Poetry,’ says Wordsworth, “is the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings.”” Many 
critics accept this, and many text-books use the de- 
lightfully romantic idea as a basis upon which to judge 
how poems are written. This looks alluring, and one 
imagines the words flowing from the pen of a writer 
with grace and ease. But if one will but read all of 
the definition, he will find more light and less assur- 
ance. Wordsworth goes on, “it takes its origin from 
emotions recollected in tranquillity.”” Immediately 
a larger view is before us, and it is then we regret that 
the poets have not told us more about how and when 
and why their poems were written. We have diaries, 
letters, and notes to aid us in learning something of 
this magic performance; and what we can conclude 
from the rather meager information is that most of 
the great work was done after the poet had time to 
contemplate the inspiration, and that when he did the 
work it was not the easy and unconstrained process 
which our first impression might suggest. 

If we go back again to the sonnet ‘On West- 
minster Bridge’ and find that it was written in France 
some time after the day on which the poet had left 
London, and, as he said, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of ‘recollection in tranquillity,’ does our pleasure 
in the poem decrease? Does it make Whitman’s 
“‘Hushed Be the Camps Today” any less sincere when 
we realize that it was created May 4, 1865, after the 
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armies were disbanded and the camps were broken 
up? More than this, does it detract from the mood 
when we know that the poem was written in a clut- 
tered, uncarpeted, upstairs room in a dreary-looking 
little house on Mickle Street in the sordid, monotonous 
tenement district of Camden, New Jersey? Again, in 
“Mountain Intervals,” we find that Robert Frost is 
reliving his boyhood days spent among the hills of 
New England many years after he has seen “the 
birches bend from left to right,’’ and because he has 
grown temporarily tired of the world, he dwells in 
recollection: 

“Tt’s when I’m weary of considerations 

And life is too much a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with the cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping, 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I’d like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over.” 


Surely this is poetry ‘‘recollected in tranquillity.” It 
is well to remember all of Wordsworth’s definition if 
we would keep our judgments of literary value free 
from what Frederick Clarke Prescott terms “‘a repe- 
tition of vague and empty phrases.”’ 

There are many types of poetry, not only with 
regard to quality but also with regard to form. It is 
openly apparent that the great epics of the world were 
recorded after many retellings and improvisations. 
To know how these first great poems were created 
would take us back into prehistoric times. Professor 
Multon shows that they came from the ballad drama 
—farther back than that we can not go! Professor 
Gummerie in his extensive study of the origin of poetry 
says that no process is so difficult to analyze as the 
making of a poem. 

There is no doubt about the presence of inspira- 
tion in poetry, but whence it comes and how it is re- 
corded involve an entirely different modus operandt?. 
The inspiration must come, the soul of the poet must 
be moved; it must soar into what Frederick Clarke 
Prescott calls the ‘“known-unknown,” or the poet 
must experience what he calls the “‘unconscious opera- 
tion” of the mind. Shelley has another way of saying 
this: ‘‘Poetry acts in a divine and unapprehended 
manner, beyond and above consciousness.”’ 

Katherine Mansfield, who had the soul of a poet 
even though she wrote in prose, was greatly troubled 
by this conflict between the known and the unknown. 
She had the inspiration to write, but it was a tremen- 
dous struggle for her to get away from the “uncon- 
scious operation” and put her dreams and visions into 
words. In her Journal she says: ‘““My wit seems 
nearly deserting me when I| want to get down to earth. 
I am all right sky-high. And even in my brain, in my 
head, I can think and act and write wonders—wonders; 
but the moment I really try to put them on paper I 
fail miserably.”’ She did not always fail, however, and 
from her brief period of writing, we have many stories 
which are gems in purity of style. (Katherine Mans- 
field died at the age of thirty-four.) It is said that 
John Keats, who could sometimes write almost 
spontaneously, spent twelve months of strenuous in- 
tellectual effort thinking about “Hyperion,” before 
he wrote a word of it. This does not suggest that the 
writing of great literature is accomplished with 


spontaneous ease, nor does it intimate that great poets 
have merely to soar into the infinite, grasp a poem out 
of the abstract, and automatically record it without 
great conscious effort and long wearisome exer- 
tion. 

Amy Lowell, in her last and greatest work, “The 
Life of John Keats,” summarized the theories and 
notions about “poetic creations” in a quotation which 
includes all phases of the question concerning the 
origin of poems of ancient, modern, and contemporary 
literature. She-says: ‘‘Poetry is seldom written in 
the midst of action or a state of being; reflection is its 
essence. It is the perfume of something which has 
been, but is not; as remembrance and a hope, but a 
fact no longer.”” One immediately notices the word 
seldom. This word makes allowance for the few excep- 
tions which might cause those who believe in the 
“divine inspiration” theory to protest. Miss Lowell 
does not say always, she says seldom. 

As an illustration of how Keats wrote, we find 
recorded an experience which happened in 1815 when 
he read George Chapman’s translation of Homer. 
Immediately after reading it he wrote the following: 


“Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold.” 


and so on—fourteen lines of almost perfect poetry. 
Or take an example from Shelley’s work to show how 
this poet wrote. “The Ode to the West Wind” im- 
presses us as having been written almost spontane- 
ously—under the influence of great emotion. Shelley 
himself tells us that it was conceived and chiefly 
written in a wood that skirts the Arno, near Florence, 
on a day when the tempestuous wind was collecting the 
vapors which pour down the autumnal rains. ‘They 
began, as I foresaw, at sunset with a violent tempest 
of hail and rain attended by that magnificent thunder 
and lightning peculiar to the Cisalpine regions.”’ One 
may not depend too much upon this statement, as 
Shelley’s manuscript of this poem shows his untiring 
revision of this great inspiration. Matthew Arnold’s 
“Dover Beach”’ represents the exception implied by 
Miss Lowell’s use of the word seldom. “Break, Break, 
Break,’”’ was written immediately after Arthur Hal- 
lam’s death in 1833. Of its composition Tennyson 
said, ‘It was made in a Lincolnshire lane at five o’clock 
in the morning between the blossoming hedges.”’ This 
poem may show more of the reflection and less of the 
spontaneous transcription than do some of the other 
exceptions. It shows too, “remembrance,” a “fact 
no longer.” 


‘And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


Odes, lyrics, elegies, and shorter poems furnish 
some evidences that at times, in rare cases, poetry has 
been written in the midst of action or a state of being. 
Perhaps it would be more exact to say that these few 
poems have been created or conceived in the midst of 
action, and written down afterwards in the very words 
which came to the poet. Many hymns have been 
written in this way. The best known and undoubt- 
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edly the one of highest spiritual quality is ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,’ written by Newman at sea, during a 
terrific storm on June 16, 1833. Every line shows the 
faith “amid. the encircling gloom’’—faith that the 
Power which had kept the poet so long would still 
lead on 

“o’er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone.” 


Our national anthem is said to have been written 
in this same way, and although it does not have the 
high poetic quality of “Lead, Kindly Light,’ it may be 
considered as one of the few American poems written 
in the “state of being.” It is clear, after considering 
these poems and hymns, that Amy Lowell was careful 
in discrimination of words in her short exposition about 
poetry. Had she said, ‘‘Poetry is never written in the 
midst of action or state of being,” the statement would 
have been false. She said, ‘Poetry is seldom written 
in the midst of action,” and the truth shines forth. 
There are many poems, however, which because of 
length, time, mood, or subject could not have been 
written in the midst of action. I have mentioned the 
epics as being barred from this definition—that is the 
actual recording of the epics—the legends of which 
they are made may have been spontaneously told 
about the camp-fire at the feasts and festivities of 
ancient times. The narrative poem needs deliberate 
planning and organization before the words are set 
down on paper. Edgar Allan Poe has shown this most 
clearly in his essay ‘“The Philosophy of Composition.” 
(Sometimes called “How I Wrote ‘The Raven.’ ’’) 

The time element enters into poetic expression, 
too. It is “a perfume of something that has been, 
but is not.”” When we say this, how quickly a multi- 
tude of poems come to our mind. ‘In Memoriam” 
(Tennyson), “The Last Rose of Summer’ (Moore), 
“‘Adonais”’ (Shelley), “From Abroad’’ (Browning), 
“The Lost Leader’ (Browning), “After Sunset’ 
(Meredith), “It’s Lilac Time in London” (Noyes), 
“Day That I Loved”’ (Brooke), and one might go on 
indefinitely finding poems in which there is “a per- 
fume of something that has been, but is not; a remem- 
brance—but a fact no longer.”’ 

There are three well known poems which illus- 
trate the word hope as it is used by Miss Lowell. These 
poems are about a universal subject, death, and each 
shows the poet “looking forward” with hope based 
upon meditation, faith, and long experience. The 
most peaceful mood predominates Tennyson’s ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Bar,” written three years before his death, 
and seems to be a perfect example of “reflection in 
essence” —a “hope” which gives the poet reflection! 
A few lines from the poem will show how the elements 
are blended into what Miss Lowell would call pure art: 

“Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me! 


“Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark.” 


—and then hope— 
“For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


How calm, peaceful, serene, is this manifestation 
of hope and faith! 

Compare this with Robert Browning’s. ‘‘cheery 
word” about the problem of death: 


“At midnight in the silence of the sleeptime 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think im- 
prisoned— 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved 
so,—pity me? 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to 
wake. 


“No, at noon day in the bustle of man’s worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed, fight on, forever there 
as here!’ ”’ 


In this poem there is almost a military spirit in its 
certainty and hope of the hereafter! From this 
courageous assurance of the future, turn to Walt 
Whitman’s adventurous wondering about “whispers 
of heavenly death.” 


“Darest thou now, O soul, 
Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 


(a perfect example of the known-unknown) 


“Where neither ground is for feet nor any path to fol- 
low?” 


“T know it not O soul, 

Nor dost thou, all is blank before us, 

All waits undream’d of in that region, that inaccessible 
land, 

Till when the ties loosen, 

All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any hounds 
hounding us 

Then we burst forth, we float, 

In Time and Space O soul, prepared for them. 

Equal, equipt at last (O joy! O fruit of All!) them to 
fulfill O soul.” 


So much for the poems which reflect “‘a hope, but 
a fact no longer.”’ These few illustrations, chosen 
from innumerable poems which suggest a similarity in 
their process of creation, confirm Amy Lowell’s state- 
ment that poetry is seldom written in the midst of an 
action or a state of being; that reflection is its essence; 
that it is the perfume of something which has been 
but is not; a remembrance and a hope, but a fact no 
longer. 

In the creation of anything which is to be called 
literature as the ages pass, whether it be inspired 
poetry or masterful prose, the task is difficult and 
laborious. Just so much hard work as a writer will 
put upon his work, just so much higher will be his art! 
If he neglects a line, a phrase, or even a word, his 
work diminishes in value. 

In creative writing, especially poetry, we are 
constantly going back to reflection in its essence. 
We detect a perfume of something which has been but 
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is not; we seek to penetrate the ‘“‘unconscious opera- 
tion,” and our goal is reached only in the “known 
unknown.” We sense the overtones divined by the 
ear but not heard by it, “the emotional aura”’ of the 
fact, the image, the action—the remembrance and 


the hope! This is the creative power which sweeps us 
out of the real into the infinite; out of ourselves into the 
unremittent current of human life! Power to tran- 
scribe the vision of the infinite is for a few. These few 
give to the world the greatest poetry. 


Precursors of Unitarianism 
Fred Gladstone Bratton 


OR the origins of American Unitarianism we 
usually look to King’s Chapel in 1785, to Chan- 
ning, Emerson, and Parker, and the first quarter 

of the nineteenth century. It might be of interest here 
to go back farther and call attention to some of the 
unrecognized and hitherto neglected unitarians of 
earlier days, and notice the continuity of thought 
through those centuries, even though that thought 
was not organized as a movement. Such a review 
will not be made with the idea of claiming priority or 
antiquity for Unitarianism as a Church. That ob- 
session is left for the high churchmen. Philosophical 
validity and moral usefulness are more important 
than primacy. 

Therefore let us jump into H. G. Wells’ time 
machine and get out at the fourth century. Anti- 
trinitarianism goes back to 325 A. D., if not before. 
The Council of Nicea at that time declared it a heresy 
and condemned its advocate, Arius, as unorthodox. 
But although the idea was outlawed, between Arius 
and Lindsey, who founded the first Unitarian church 
in London in 1774, there was hardly a century without 
its unitarian prophet. But we must go back even 
beyond Nicea to pay tribute to Origen (1853-25 A. D.) 
the most outspoken advocate of independent thinking 
in a thousand years of Christian history. The oft- 
repeated saying that “the ancients have stolen our 
thunder” can with all aptness be applied to this man, 
the particular thunder in this case being the historical 
method of biblical study and the spirit of inquiry in 
theology. In these respects he was the forerunner of 
both the higher criticism and the liberal outlook of the 
modern period. 

Origen stepped into the place of Clement, his 
teacher, as head of the School of Religion at Alex- 
andria. It was logical enough that, whatever liberal 
tendencies were to make themselves felt in early 
Christianity, they would issue from cosmopolitan 
Alexandria, where all the crosscurrents of thought 
mingled, and where Jews, Christians, and pagans 
listened to the same teachers and were tolerant of 
each other. Intellectual freedom flourishes in a syncre- 
tistic environment. Origen was one of the most pro- 
lifie writers in all history. He searched the world for 
manuscripts, and had much to do with the determina- 
tion of the New Testament canon. He kept several 
scribes busy at all times with his commentaries, 
theological works, and textual criticism. He recog- 
nized the necessity of finding a philosophy for Chris- 
tianity that would meet the intellectual demands of 
that day, a theology that would ally itself with Greek 
culture and the scientific spirit. Tertullian, his rival, 
stoutly opposed philosophical and cultural develop- 
ment. Origen wanted to endow Christianity with the 
spirit of Plato; he saw in the Greek philosophy a 


preparation for the Gospel similar to that of the Law 
for the Jews. 

But Origen’s seed fell on stony ground. He was 
driven from his own land by mob violence, was con- 
demned by the Church, was tortured and imprisoned, 
and finally died as a heretic, broken in spirit and body. 
Every age rejects its greatest teacher; he is not for the 
age but for the ages. That is the prophetic price. In 
rejecting Origen, Christianity turned its back on tol- 
erance, culture, and rational religion and embraced 
dogmatism, legalism, and magic. What Christianity 
really did was to borrow from Hellenism the less im- 
portant trappings of sacramentalism and reject the 
more important enlightenment. It forsook the great- 
est teacher of the early Christian world, whose faith 
was sane and wholesome, and constructed its theology 
along Augustinian lines, which led immediately to 
unwholesomeness and blind credulity. It preferred 
Tertullian’s delight in the torture of the damned to the 
universalistic faith of Origen. It adopted Cyprian’s 
dictum that without the Church there is no salvation 
rather than Origen’s faith that all pre-Christian souls 
who loved God were redeemed. 

The rejection of Origen by the early Church 
proves his modernity. (How much more popular 
would he be now in many quarters?) Faithful fol- 
lower of Plato that he was, he defined God as “Spirit” 
and “Light,’’ “the source of all mind.” He avoids 
pantheism with the statement that God is spaceless 
and timeless. God is merciful and does not punish; 
punishment rather is a consequence of sin and is self- 
inflicted. God is self-limited by virtue of his own love 
and wisdom. This sounds remarkably like the nine- 
teenth century reaction to Calvinism. 

In his biblical criticism, Origen refused to believe 
in literal inspiration, the Genesis account of creation, 
and anthropomorphic and barbaric conceptions of 
deity. He called attention to various discrepancies 
and contradictions in the Gospels. He could not 
subscribe to the doctrine of substitutionary atone- 
ment. He relegated miracles to a secondary and un- 
important position. He thought of Jesus as subor- 
dinate to the Father, a differentiation which was at 
least an incipient Unitarianism and which furnished 
the background for the Arian position in the next 
century. We are thus led to conclude that if the 
liberal spirit requires a rethinking of religion in each 
age, meeting the valid intellectual demands of that 
age, then Origen had a goodly share of that spirit, and 
we are his heirs and debtors. 

Arius, the next important figure in pre-Unitarian 
history, had been the pupil of Lucian, the founder of 
the Antiochan school. Lucian busied himself with 
textual studies, used the historical method, and op- 
posed the prevailing theology of the day. Hedied a 
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martyr’s death. His views undoubtedly influenced 
Arius, who, as presbyter of the Church at Baucalis, 
was well known for his learning and courage. He rep- 
resented the teaching of Lucian and Origen that 
Christ was a created being, not of the substance of 
God, and not eternal. This was the only position he 
could take and be clear on the unity and self-contained 
existence of God. Of course, he did not achieve a 
satisfactory theology because he placed Jesus some- 
where between God and man, a lower god. Like 
Origen, he was unable to penetrate completely the 
ideology of that age and take the unequivocal stand 
that Jesus was strictly human. But the distinction 
which he initiated was enough to precipitate debate 
and lay the foundation for later thinking. 

The unitarian party at the Council of Nicea was 
naturally outnumbered. Arius, the leader of the 
antitrinitarian school, was struck in the face when he 
began to speak. Many of the delegates left the hall 
immediately, so as not to hear the heretic’s words. 
Constantine, the pagan emperor, presided. He had no 
idea as to what it was all about and came to a decision 
by simply counting hands. The conclusion read that 
“Jesus Christ was Son of God, the only begotten of 
the Father, God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God, begotten and not made, consubstantial 
with the Father.’’ Such a statement obviously pro- 
tests too much. Arius was anathematized and ex- 
communicated. But the battle continued to wage 
even after the Nicene Council, the followers of Arius 
contending that the trinitarian formula was polythe- 
ism, the orthodox party under Athanasius fighting the 
heresy until it was practically stamped out. 

Another thorn in the flesh of the Church was the 
British monk Pelagius, whose advocacy of free will and 
individual freedom aroused a violent controversy in 
the early part of the fifth century. Pelagius was a man 
of great learning and moral earnestness. We discover 
him first in Rome, denouncing public and private 
morals and preaching an ethical religion. By 400 
A. D. the process of formalization had set in; the 
ethical content of Jesus’ teachings had been sacrificed 
to the theological method of the organized Church; 
the emphasis on human perfectibility had been given 
up in favor of total depravity. In denying original sin 
and the fall of man, Pelagius came into conflict with 
Augustine, whose own experience had probably satis- 
fied him that man is inherently sinful and can be saved 
only by reason of a special act of divine grace. Pela- 
gius declared that men are not necessarily evil and that 
salvation or destiny depends on the will of the indi- 
vidual. Augustine went to work. In addition to 
writing a dozen books against the rapidly-growing 
heresy, he called two councils and with them secured 
the Papal condemnation of Pelagianism. 

By the fifth century the Christian Church had 
decided which way it would go. It chose the formal- 
ism of the Latins rather than the rationalism of the 
Greeks. Christianity from the first had been exposed 
to the Greek culture, just as Judaism had, in the 
Alexandrian school, but it decided in favor of African 
magic. In rejecting Origen, Arius, and Pelagius and 
accepting Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine, Chris- 
tianity turned its back on tolerance, culture, and ra- 
tional thinking and embraced dogmatism, legalism, and 


sacramentalism. Christianity had the opportunity 
of enriching itself with the Hellenic spirit of free in- 
quiry and enlightenment (what would that not have 
meant!); but instead it cast its lot with ecclesiasticism 
and superstition. Had it appropriated the so-called 
pagan culture of the Greco-Roman world, it would 
have been spared many of its modern troubles. The 
rejection of Hellenism brought on a thousand years of 
darkness, broken only by the Renaissance. Paganism, 
being assimilative and eclectic, attempted to absorb 
the worthy elements in its environment; Christianity, 
ascetic and exclusive, scorned the life of culture. 
Paganism had medicine and physicians; Christianity, 
believing in demon possession, resorted to incantation. 
Paganism, with its profound belief in man, would have 
benefited Christianity a thousand times more than 
African sacramentalism, with its distrust of man. Be 
it said, therefore, to the everlasting shame of the 
Christian Church, that when it turned a deaf ear to 
Origen, who would have baptized religion with reason, 
and elected instead to follow Augustine, who plunged 
it into the dark night of superstition, it stooped to 
conquer. 

Since Christianity catered to the masses, it had to 
submit itself to their mentality, a phenomenon recog- 
nized by Dean Inge when he said: “A religion suc- 
ceeds, not because it is true, but because it suits its 
worshipers.”” Latin Christianity with its infallible 
authority was welcome to the populace; it was an 
opiate; it enabled the people to conduct themselves 
with a “maximum of intellectual frugality.” Re- 
ligion paid the price of success when it coincided with 
the prevalent antipathy of the lower classes toward 
mental activity. It was easier to partake of the bene- 
fits of religion by participation in mysterious rites 
than by moral self-realization. It was easier to be- 
lieve in the worthlessness of man than in his divinity. 
Myths are more romantic than cold facts. Pageantry, 
miracle, and magic are visible and therefore (to the un- 
trained mind) real. 

The most significant contribution of the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus to civilization was the belief in 
the divine worth of human personality. Practically 
all of Jesus’ principles and parables revolve about 
this axis. But when the religion of Jesus became 
the religion about Jesus and Christianity had changed 
from a personal, moral experience to a theology, the 
divine in man was lost sight of. The victory of 
Carthage over Alexandria for the hand of Christian- 
ity meant a defeat for the genus homo. Enter Augus- 
tine with the official pronouncement that ‘‘God created 
man upright but man, having of his own free will be- 
come depraved and having been justly condemned, be- 
gat a posterity in the same state of depravation and 
condemnation.”” ‘The bishop found confirmation of 
his theory in the Garden of Eden myth. In his tracks 
walked Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Cotton Mather, 
and Jonathan Edwards with their sinful libel on 
civilization. 

Incipient Unitarianism asserted itself, as we have 
seen, in the first four centuries, the period in which 
the Christian Church acquired its catholic conscious- 
ness through canon, creed, and clericalism. There- 
after a fascist, authoritarian system held Europe in 
its iron grip for a millennium, during which time the 
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only ones who kept the torch of truth and learning 
from completely dying out in the dark night of ignor- 
ance and bloodshed were the Jews—ibn-Gebirol, ibn- 
Ezra, Averroes, Maimonides and the rest. (It goes 
without saying, incidentally, that intelligent Jews in 
any age could think only in terms of the unitarian 
outlook.) Then came the rumblings of reform, heralds 
of a new learning, prophetic voices, artists, creative 
spirits—the Renaissance! Horizons were pushed back 
in every direction as men left the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages and rediscovered the sunlight. Man 
looked at the natural world and created a new art; he 
looked at the sky through the telescope and saw a new 
universe; he gazed at the sea and then proceeded to 
circumnavigate the earth. Printing press, nation- 
alisms, revival of the classics, industry, science— 
Europe was reborn. And with it all the unity. of so- 
ciety and the uniformity of belief began to crumble. 
Rome’s power was broken. For millions, the field of 
authority was now shifted from the Pope to the Book. 
For a few thinkers, however, that shift was not enough. 
They were the new heretics. 

Servetus was one of them. His crime was that 
he followed the logical implications of Luther’s 
doctrine of “the freedom of the Christian man” and 
went one step farther. He might have recalled the 
fate of Arius for opposing the dogma of the trinity, 
but he was a disputatious young man and came out 
with a book. He was optimistic enough to try to in- 
terest Calvin init. That was his big mistake. A book 
written to show that the Council of Nicea had decided 
wrongly about the person of Jesus was not calculated 
to go well, either with Catholics or Protestants. The 
result was that its author had to go into hiding. But 
he was not satisfied with an incognito existence, and, 
like a moth darting into a flame, he appeared sud- 
denly in Geneva with the naive idea that Calvin might 
still listen. This time he saw his blunder and dis- 
appeared as quickly as he had come. But Calvin’s 
inquisitorial spies caught up with him and brought 
him back to the Protestant dictator. For contradict- 
ing Calvin, Servetus was thrown into a damp dungeon 
and was kept there for months with irons on hands and 
feet. The most primitive demands of hygiene were 
refused him. The “trial’’ was conducted by Calvin 
himself, and it was easy enough to get a man already 
driven mad with starvation and rats to utter words 
that the council might construe as heretical. His 
burning at the stake was one of the most sadistic epi- 
sodes in history—a deed boasted of from the Cathe- 
dral pulpit the following Sunday morning. It must be 
said in all fairness to Calvin that in a moment of gen- 
erosity he suggested that the prisoner be decapitated 
instead of burned! Servetus replied that he had done 
nothing worthy of death, that he, being a Spanish 
subject, was outside Calvin’s jurisdiction, but that if 
doctrinal disagreement existed between them, he would 
be willing to debate the matter publicly. Whereupon 
the infuriated Calvin consigned the heretic to the 
flames. 

A manifesto on tolerance suddenly appeared. 
Its author was one Castellio, a great humanist who 
had once before crossed blades with Calvin. This 
time he was out to rehabilitate the innocent but dead 
Servetus. In this document he said: ‘“To burn a man 


alive does not defend a doctrine, but slays a man.” 
Calvin suppressed the book and spread out his drag- 
net. Castellio was caught and this time Calvin re- 
fused to appear at the “‘trial.’’ Happily he was denied 
the supreme triumph of seeing Castellio suffer the 
terrible fate of Servetus, because death mercifully over- 
took the prisoner shortly after his incarceration. Or- 
thodoxy had again triumphed. Unitarianism was 
evidently not yet ripe, at least in Switzerland. 

It would be a contradiction in terms to expect a 
reformation in Italy, but there were at least two 
Protestants in that country in the sixteenth century— 
the Sozzinis. Lelio Sozzini came from a line of judges 
and bankers. He himself studied for the law, but he 
also read some theology. Perhaps his independence of 
thought was a result of his travels, for he spent ten 
years seeing the sights in London, Vienna, Wittenberg, 
Zurich, Cracow, and a hundred other cities. He even 
visited Geneva, but not without the knowledge of the 
Calvinistic Ogpu. It was rumored about that this 
visitor, Lelio Sozzini, had Servetian leanings. Calvin 
had by this time pigeonholed the Servetus episode, 
thinking that antitrinitarianism was thoroughly and 
finally squelched. But the martyrdom of Servetus 
had only fanned the flames. Castellio and Servetus, 
it was said, had influenced many people in other 
countries. This stranger was probably one of them. 
So, either at the suggestion of the Genevese ruler or 
acting on his own hunch, Lelio suddenly craved a 
change of scenery. As it happened, the Holy Inquisi- 
tion later relieved Calvin from dealing with the 
Sozzini heresy. 

Lelio’s nephew, Faustus Sozzini, was an even more 
ardent antitrinitarian. He spent his early years in 
commercial traveling and returned to Italy in 15638. 
However, it occurred to him that it might be safer for 
a man with his views to live on the other side of the 
Alps. He settled down in Basel and wrote some 
books. His life of Jesus fell into the hands of a Dr. 
Biandrata in far-off Transylvania. Biandrata became 
an antitrinitarian and converted his patients to the 
cause. Following Biandrata’s request, Sozzini went 
to Transylvania, where he was married. After a year 
he went to Poland and there spent the rest of his life. 
He wrote a treatise on tolerance and liberalism and this 
became the platform of all Socinians. It called for 
freedom of conscience, individual interpretation of 
the Scripture, and a return to first-century Chris- 
tianity. But the Inquisition of the Counter Reforma- 
tion was already at work, and the light of Socinianism 
was soon snuffed out. 

Here in Eastern Europe, then, for a brief span, 
liberalism had again become articulate. The Socinians 
shared with all humanists, like Erasmus and Colet, 
the belief that man was of infinite worth and could 
achieve his own salvation through character. They 
saw no reason for the atonement and disbelieved in 
Jesus as deity. They placed reason above revelation 
and individual freedom above the authority of the 
Church. They said that Christianity was not a belief 
but a practice; that conduct, not creed, was the de- 
termining factor. 

During the years of persecution some of the fol- 
lowers of Sozzini found refuge in Holland, where they 
were known as Polish Brethren. The Racovian 
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Catechism of the Polish Brethren, really the work of 
Faustus Sozzini, is the best statement of Socinian be- 
lief in existence and might well be called the Manifesto 
of Continental Unitarianism. Socinianism spread also 
to Hungary, Germany, and later to England, where it 
affected the views of many English Protestants. Asa 
system of belief, it represented a simplified and ra- 
tionalized Protestantism. It repudiated Augustinian- 
ism and institutionalism, Catholic or Protestant. It 
regarded baptism as purely symbolic and without 
saving efficacy, and it held that the celebration of the 
Supper was a memorial only. It taught that Christ 
was a teacher of moral truth, not a divine Savior or 
part of the Godhead. 

The Socinians as an organized body disappeared, 
but their antitrinitarian views were disseminated in 
England in the seventeenth century by John Biddle 
and Thomas Firmin, who were imprisoned for their 
beliefs. Arianism was revived by Thomas Emlyn, 
a Presbyterian minister, Samuel Clarke, an Anglican 
rector, and others, mostly Presbyterians. Unitarian- 
ism finally became a fact when Theophilus Lindsey, a 
Socinian, circulated a petition asking that clergymen 
be relieved from subscription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of Faith. Parliament refused. In 1774 Lindsey, 
having withdrawn from the Established Church, or- 
ganized a Unitarian Chapel in London. 

There can be no doubt that modern Unitarianism 
was also influenced by the philosophers and encyclo- 
pedists of France, the humanists of the Renaissance 
period, and the rationalistic philosophers of England. 
The American Unitarian movement was the expres- 
sion in this country of the ‘‘age of reason” and the 
reaction of New England intellectuals to a narrow 
Calvinism. Our purpose in giving these little-known 
facts about the less-known people in Christian history 
has been to establish from Origen to Socinus a con- 
tinuity of Unitarian thought. Usually these charac- 
ters are mentioned in a disconnected manner, if 
at all. 

Truth is not found in the broad paths of history 
where the great procession of people passes, but is dis- 
covered only by searching in the bypaths for the re- 
jected ones, those who would not conform. They lie 
dead by the side of the road, at the places where they 
tried to break off and start new paths. They are the 
ones whose greatness lay in running counter to the 
world and not in accepting it. As Franz Werfel says 
in his latest novel, ‘‘the eternally defeated are the 
eternally victorious.’”’ Summon those who, from time 
to time, have been crucified, burnt at the stake, or shot 
at sunrise—with them lies the Truth. 

* * * 
DEATH OF THE REV. IRENE EARLL 

The Rey. Irene Earll died at the Hartford (Conn.) Hospital 
on Tuesday, April 12. She came to Hartford in the fall of 1929 
as head cataloguer in the library of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, and was retired at the age of seventy at the end of 
the school year in 1936. She has continued to live in Hartford, 
and whenever her health permitted she has attended the services 
of the Church of the Redeemer, and has served as librarian of the 


church school library. 

She was the daughter of Dr. Isaac Balfour Earll and 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Thom FEarll, born in Syracuse, N. Y., 
January 10, 1865. She graduated from Cornell University 
and was ordained to the ministry of the Universalist Church 


in 1891. She had pastorates in Webster, N. Y., Athens, 
Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. She then worked for a time in the 
Syracuse library and later in the New York Public Library. She 
was organizer and director of Hagley Community House at the 
Dupont Powder Works, Wilmington, Del., for three years, and 
organizer and executive secretary of the Delaware Society for 
Social Hygiene. 

She had served on the staff of the Agricultural School li- 
brary at Cornell University for a number of years before coming 
to Hartford. 

The funeral service was conducted on Thursday afternoon, 
April 14, by the Rev. Stanley Manning, assisted by Dr. Charles R. 
Thayer, who retired in 1936 after many years of service as li- 
brarian at the Hartford Seminary Foundation. It was under 
him that Miss Earll was employed, the combination of library 
and theological training, together with knowledge of several 
foreign languages, fitting her peculiarly for this position. 

She is survived by one sister, Mrs. Eva E. Furlong, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New Hampshire State Normal School 
at Plymouth, and by several nephews and nieces. 

S. M. 


* * * 


WORKS OF MERCY AND HELP IN CHINA—II 


The huge migrations of students and refugees to west China 
is making West China Union Christian University at Chengtu a 
center of first importance for the integration of university and 
cultural life in a war-torn nation. The largest accession to 
West China University has come from the Nanking University, 
whose students and faculty removed in a body to Changtu. 

Chengtu is 900 miles west of Nanking, as far as Chicago from 
New York, and is only 200 miles from the mountains and pla- 
teaus of Tibet. 

Her feet were the ‘‘worse for wear,’’ Miss C. A. Dunlap of 
the Southern Presbyterian Board reported after she had success- 
fully accomplished the ‘‘missionary reoccupation”’ of Chinkiang 
on the Yanktzekiang, 150 miles from Shanghai and fifty miles 
east of Nanking. She walked the last twenty miles. The entire 
journey from Shanghai was summarized as a “wonderful story of 
traveling mercies for which the rest of my life will be far too short 
a time for thanksgiving.” 

The Shanghai International Red Cross reports that it cared 
for 125,000 refugees in the camps of the city during January at 
a cost of six dollars thirty-seven and one-half cents in Chinese 
money for 100 persons for rations, fuel and trucking, or six and a 
third cents per individual. In American money the daily ex- 
pense for each person was a little over three cents. 

The rations included rice, beans, wheat, vegetables, salt and 
oil. 

Nearly 30,000 children have been put into schools set up in 
170 refugee camps of Shanghai. For women in some camps 
courses are being given in lace-making and basket-making. 
Every effort is being made to develop remunerative labor projects 
for men. 

Receiving six wounds from flying shrapnel when Japanese 
airplanes bombed the boats of the Independent Gospel Boat 
Mission at Tsaokangkiou on the Yellow River, Miss Helen Bailey, 
a missionary from North Carolina, ‘miraculously escaped 
death,” according to reports received in the office of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. Two milk goats which 
were tied close to where Miss Bailey was standing were killed. 

Thousands of Chinese families live on boats in the rivers of 
China, according to a statement explaining the attack on the 
Independent Gospel Boat Mission. The South China Boat 
Mission, an American organization with headquarters in Chicago, 
has fifteen boats on the waterways at Canton. The Independent 
Gospel Boat Mission is working on the Yellow River. Miss 
Bailey, who was formerly connected with the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, served for some time with the Canton mission. 

American-owned mission property in the lower Yangtze 
valley has been looted, damaged, and many of the buildings de- 
stroyed by fire, since the Japanese occupation, according to a 
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petition filed with Secretary of State Hull by ten American 
Protestant missionaries in China. They point out that they 
have been forbidden access to this property for from three to 
six months. 

In the petition they asked Secretary Hull to make formal 
protest to the Japanese Government against the continued occu- 
pation of much American-owned mission property by the Japa- 
nese Army in this region. The petition was sent to Secretary 
Hull by the Ten Mission Group, of which Bishop W. P. Roberts 
of the Episcopal Church is chairman, and the Rev. M. T. Ran- 
kin of the Southern Baptist Convention is secretary. 

* * * 
STELLA MAREK CUSHING 


From The New York Times of Friday, April 15, we quote the 
following dispatch from Montclair, N. J., dated the 14th, telling 
of the death of Mrs. Samuel T. Cushing, known far and wide in 
the Universalist fellowship by her own name, Stella Marek 
Cushing: 

“Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, interpreter of folk songs and 
dances and director of folk festivals, died today in her home here. 

“Born in New York of parents who emigrated from what is 
now Czechoslovakia, Mrs. Cushing attained prominence as a 


child violinist, appearing frequently on the concert stage. After 
the World War her interest in folk customs, songs and dances, 
especially those of the Slav, took form in her introduction of folk 
festivals. She was director, participant and consultant of such 
events in various parts of this country and scored successes in 
Town Hall, New York, and at Chautauqua. Last June the 
Czechoslovakian Government conferred upon her the order of 
the White Lion in recognition of her services in interpreting the 
culture of that people. 

“Surviving are her husband, Samuel T. Cushing, an engineer; 
a son, Donald M. Cushing; a sister, Miss Olga Marek, and a 
brother, Charles Marek.” 

Stella Cushing, herself a loyal Universalist, had appeared be- 
fore all kinds of Universalist gatherings from the Retreat of the 
Fraters at the Wayside Inn to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. She gave generously of time and talent to groups not able 
to pay the fees that her services commanded, and wherever she 
went she won the enthusiastic approval of practically all who 
heard her. 

She was a skilled musician, a natural leader of music, a gifted 
interpreter of folk customs of the picturesque countries of Cen- 
tral Europe, and a consecrated Christian who was passionately 
devoted to the ideal of the brotherhood of man. With her be- 
loved fiddle, so completely obedient to her will, in picturesque 
peasant garb, with lithe figure, and beautiful expressive face, her 
whole being a symbol of friendly interest in noble things, she 
will be long remembered, and is likely to become a lovely tradi- 
tion of the Church. * 


In Massachusetts, where she lived so long, and in New 
Jersey where she has lived in more recent years, as well as in 
many communities which she visited but once or twice in her 
life, she will be genuinely mourned. 

J.V.S. 
* ok * z 


PLAN NOW 
For the Church a Fellowship of Learners 
October 10-16, 1938 

The effective church must be a continuing Fellowship of 
Learners, because the learning process itself is continuous. Gains 
made by churches that carried out the program in the fall of 1937 
indicate clearly that all of our churches will profit by planning 
and carrying out the program in 1938. 


How to Make the Fellowship of Learners Program a Success 

The Board of Trustees or Planning Committee of each 
church, together with the minister, should do its planning for 
the fall program before the summer closing of the church. 


What May the Local Church Do before Vacation? 

The local Board of Trustees or the Planning Committee, to- 
gether with the minister, should survey the entire program of the 
church. Plans for unifying this program in the fall should be 
made this spring. Next fall’s program for all the auxiliary or- 
ganizations of the church should be surveyed with the object of 
unifying the entire church program. Literature on the organiza- 
tion and function of the local church should be.secured and re- 
viewed by designated persons or committees who report to the 
Planning Committee improvement features that may be intro- 
duced into the program of the local church. 


All to What End? 

Plan to start your church in the fall by observation of the 
program, The Church a Fellowship of Learners, so that your 
church may be better able to serve the children, the youth and 
the adults of your community in their quest for the good life. 
Plan to observe the program so that your church may do its full 
share in making your community a better place in which to live. 

Information on program planning may be secured by apply- 
ing to the office of the Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Watch 
The Christian Leader for program plans and study helps. 

* * * 


THE GANG THAT FEEDS ON THE HOME 

Since its last election, Kansas City, Mo., has seen sixty- 
eight vote fraud trials, with not a single acquittal. Leavenworth 
prison welcomed some of those convicted, and others got off with 
lighter punishment. 

Kansas City knows why these election officers committed 
the crimes for which they are now to be punished. Kansas City 
knows that the dominant political machine which considers that 
it owns the city, body and soul, was the chief beneficiary of the 
frauds. 

And yet Kansas City, so far as shown by its recent primary 
vote, seems willing that the machine shall help itself to anything 
it fancies. 

And this in spite of the fact, as Frank Kent says, that “great 
machines, such as the Kelly-Nash in Chicago, the Pendergast in 
Kansas City, the Frank Hague machine in New Jersey, and the 
numerous smaller ones in less populous towns, are nourished at 
the public expense, and exact a cash contribution from every 
citizen, rich and poor.” 

Kansas City is proud of the fact that it can exhibit to the 
world the record number of large Men’s Bible Classes. No other 
city can touch it at that point. 

But what Bible do these classes study? Is it a Bible from 
which some unofficial censor has blacked out the twenty-third 
chapter of Matthew, and the book of James, and the Twenty- 
seventh Psalm, and the word of the Lord which came to Jere- 
miah and Amos and Isaiah? 

The most corrupt elections, and the biggest Bible classes— 
what a combination!— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A THOUGHTLESS ATTITUDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Rev. James W. McKnight’s letter (Leader, April 9) repre- 
sents what I believe is a very thoughtless attitude toward this 
complex problem of war and peace. He says, “I must do some- 
thing as a protest’”” (meaning against the slaughter of civilians 
in Spain). This is precisely the current approach to the problem. 
When a problem is complex, difficult and without precedent and 
where there is so little agreement on the best method of solving 
the problem, it is very easy to say, “‘Let’s do something.” And 
because effective action is not easily conceived, we rush off into 
some action which fails of its real intent. Impulsive action al- 
‘ways creates more problems than it solves. 

Of course the situation is horrible. But if Loyalist civilians 
are being slaughtered by American-made bombs, as seems cer- 
tain now, will the horror be stopped if we ship more bombs to 
the Loyalists so they can retaliate in kind? 

Moreover, we are unthinkingly trying to solve a problem in 
a foreign country without thinking through our part in the total 
situation. Spain is one problem, America is another. And 
while there may be a relation between the two, our task is here. 

My friend may be guilty of crime, but that gives me no 
right to act by his standards. If I know better, the moral obli- 
gation rests on me to act in the light of my knowledge. Other 
nations may aid and abet the violence set loose on the world, but 
if we are going to follow their standards, we certainly have con- 
tributed nothing toward the solution of the problem. 

Our task? 

1. To deluge the State Department with protests against 
the shipment of arms and munitions to any foreign power. This 
is something that lies within the power of public opinion to stop. 
While it may not stop the war already in progress, it will tend to 
dry up the springs of supply which make that war possible. And 
this includes airplanes, scrap iron, steel, oil and machine tools 
where the obvious use is for war purposes. 

2. Refuse to allow American business to inflate our domestic 
economy by excessive production of the items mentioned above. 
‘This means the long slow road to solving our own internal prob- 
lems, but it is the only lasting way. If we accept orders placed 
by foreign nations, especially when we know that they are being 
used to carry on war and violence, then we have no right to con- 
demn what Fascism is doing in Europe or the Far East. Let’s 
accept that fact and act accordingly. 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 


Saugus, Mass. 
* * 


COMMENT ON MR. DOMONKOS’ ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your effort to give your readers fresh and correct informa- 
tion on developments in Europe is certainly laudable, and Mr. 
Imre Domonkos article in the issue of March 31, “Hitler over 
‘Czechoslovakia,” is very informative. May I, however, call 
your attention to several inaccuracies which have crept into it. 

It may be a matter of opinion to what extent President 
Masaryk’s ideas and hopes have been fulfilled in the republic 
which he was chiefly instrumental in founding, but it is certainly 
inaccurate to write, ““Marasyk’s principles of government, un- 
fortunately, have not survived.’”’ While no statesman in any 
country has been able in recent decades to bring all his ideas to 
fruition in his lifetime, Masaryk was remarkably successful in 
embodying his in the constitution and life of his country. The 
fact that Czechoslovakia is conserving a greater measure of de- 
mocracy than any other of the new states is proof that a great 
many of Masaryk’s ideals and principles survive. 

It was not his fault that the German minority refused to be 
represented in the Constitutional Assembly nor co-operate with 
the government from 1919 to 1926. Nor that the former Hun- 
garian régime had denied Slovaks all possibility of an education 


in their own language above a few grammar schools, with the 
result that they lacked an educated class who could on achieving 
independence conduct schools, courts, and the numerous offices of 
government in Slovak. The educational development of Slovakia 
since 1919 is one of the most remarkable things which has occurred 
in Europe since the war. Far larger sums have been spent by 
the Government on education and public improvements in Slo- 
vania than could be covered by Slovak taxes. Thousands of 
times any amounts which Mr. Domonkos hints have been spent 
on publicity. 

It is not the Czechs who have put forth the greatest efforts 
to ‘lead the world to believe that the Czechs and Slovaks are 
brothers’’—or at least cousins, “‘but a long list of Slovak leaders 
themselves. The voting strength of the “‘centralist’’ parties in 
Slovakia proves that a majority of that people consciously pre- 
ferred to unite in the new Republic rather than remain or return 
to the Hungarian régime. 

The article under review grossly oversimplifies the ques- 
tion of political parties. There is no ‘‘Czech Party,’”’ but six 
general political parties with adherents in all sections of the 
country, in Slovakia as well as Bohemia. It is only the Catholic 
clerical party which is divided as between Czechs and Slovaks. 
Msgr. Hlinka is the leader of the Slovak clerical party, the only 
party of Slovaks which agitates for ‘autonomy.’ In the 1920 
election it polled 235,389 votes as against 827,167 in Slovakia for 
the anti-autonomy parties. After years of agitation, the Hlinka, 
Hungarian and Henlein parties polled 747,921 votes in Slovakia 
against 876,835 votes for the anti-autonomy parties in the elec- 
tions of 1935. There is, of course, no consideration cf inde- 
pendence or a return to Hungary in Slovakia except among some 
of the Hungarian minority. 

Far from the Slovaks not receiving “‘any political plums in 
the Czechoslovak new deal,” it is a fact that the Provincial 
Presidents of Slovakia have always been Slovaks, as well as all 
county chairman (nacelnict). There have always been Slovak 
Ministers in the Cabinet and the present extremely able Premier, 
Dr. Milan Hodza, is a Slovak. 

President Masaryk and Benes, Hodza and his Cabinet, have 
appreciated fully the necessity of satisfaction of all.sections of 
the population of the young Republic... They have faced and 
are facing it as a problem of discovering technical and adminis- 
trative methods which will suit all constituent groups. They 
have made great progress, although no one would claim that 
perfection has been reached. 

One need not detain you with examination of the gross 
misstatement that ‘‘both Catholic and Protestant would like to 
treat the Jew in Nazi fashion.”’ On the contrary, members of all 
religious and political faiths in the country have been horrified 
at Nazi treatment of the Jews in Germany, their most common 
expression for it b ing ‘‘medievalism.” 

Your author has given some credence to charges of com- 
munism which the Nazis have leveled at Czechoslovakia. There 
is 2 Communist Party in the country, for the dictates of the 
Constitution democratically guarantee freedom of the press and 
political organization. The Communist Party, however, has 
gradually lost in influence, perhaps for the very reason that it 
has not been persecuted. It elected forty-one Deputies to Par- 
liament in 1925, after it split off from the Social Democratic 
Party, but sank to thirty in 1935, only 10 percent of the House. 

With the last paragraphs of Mr. Domonkos’ article one 
can agree entirely: those on Hitler’s aims in attempting to over- 
throw the Republic which blocks his road to the food and natural 
resources of Hungary and Rumania. 

Brackett Lewis, 
Former Director American Institute in Prague. 


P.S. Perhaps I should state that I have just returned from 
ten years’ residence in Czechoslovakia in work exclusively among 
its citizens, not among foreign residents. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AT TURKEY RUN 


This summer at the Mid-West Institute 
at Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, 
Indiana, which is to be held July 17-23, 
the National Y. P. C. U. will be repre- 
sented on the faculty by William E. Gard- 
ner, Executive Secretary, who will give a 
course in local union programs and meth- 
ods. 

Each year this Institute is becoming an 
increasingly greater factor in the develop- 
ment of leaders in our young people’s 
groups in the mid-west area. We hope 
that an even greater number will be able 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the Institute this year. 


* * 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Any program to be successful must be 
well planned in advance. This is particu- 
larly true of the program for the young 
people’s organization during the year. 
Most successful groups plan their program 
for the entire year. This should be done 
whenever possible. The most effective 
plan that has been reported is one in which 
the society holds a ‘‘retreat’’ sometime in 
the summer for the purpose of making 
plans for the whole year. This is a com- 
mendable project, and we give here some 
suggestions for carrying it out. 

The retreat is held over a week-end, or 
at any time when the largest number can 
spend two days together. There is a dis- 
tinct value in going away to a lake or 
mountains or any other place that will 
make it possible for the group to get a 
change of environment and be free from 
interruptions. There is also a value in 
staying over night and thereby having 
an opportunity to “sleep on’ the prob- 
lems and plans under discussion and 
avoid as much as possible hasty decisions. 

In planning such a retreat careful prep- 
aration must be made. The officers should 
plan carefully the conferences and confer 
with the conference leaders. Conferences 
are held on the following aspects of the 
work: 

Program (Sunday evening meetings), 
worship, Christian service, recreation, 
finance and administration, membership, 
and such others as may seem desirable. 

The minister or director of religious edu- 
cation and the counsellors of the group 
should attend. 

If some of the members have attended 
summer conventions or institutes this will 
be a splendid opportunity for them to 
make their reports and give to the group 
the results of their experience. 

The retreat is not wholly devoted to 
conferences and study. An important 
_ part will be recreation. Some of this 
should be planned, but there is also value 
in having some “free time’ in which the 
members may do as they choose. 


All should share in the work, such as 
doing dishes, cooking, ete., if you have a 
camping party. All should have a good 
time as well as a profitable one for the so- 


ciety, and be able to come home with a 
renewed interest in the work. 

Of course, there are many variations to: 
the whole outline of plans, but this serves. 
as a guide to show what can be done. 
The National Y. P. C. U. will be glad to 
help you further by other suggestions and 
by supplying you with resource material. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Basten, Mass. 


SNOW ON PALM SUNDAY 

Inman's Chapel: Palm Sunday here 
looked more and felt more like Christmas 
than Christmas itself, with snow on the 
ground and the thermometer below freez- 
ing. I hope the weather man will be in a 
kinder mood for Easter. If he is, I am 
sure we will have a good day and a big ser- 
vice. . . . Dean Frazier will be our solo- 
ist. There will be the annual Easter din- 
ner on the grounds, a service at Father 
Inman’s grave, and the communion ser- 
vice. (A paragraph from Mr. Boorn’s 
letter of April 12.) 

* * 
RESERVE FLAG DAY, JUNE 14 

As is our annual custom, we are planning 
to observe Flag Day at the birthplace 
of Clara Barton, North Oxford, Mass., as 
an open house day. Our doors will be 
flung wide open to visitors on June 14, 
and our grounds will be yours in which 
to roam. You are cordially invited to be 
present, and you will want to be present, 
for this is going to be a Great Day to be 
remembered in the history of the women’s 
work of the Universalist Church. 

Letters are going out to presidents of 
women’s groups throughout New England 
and New York State, and other localities 
where the distance to North Oxford is not 
too great, but many of our friends wil! 
not receive this letter, so we repeat a 
paragraph or two therefrom: 

‘We have some good news to report to 
you! Within a few days we shal! have in 
our hands the specifications for the new 
Administration Building and within a 
couple of weeks we hope to start to build! 
Isn’t that wonderful? It does nol mean, 
however, that we have traveled the entire 
distance yet, but we have completed enough 
oi the mileage to make us feel confident 
that the goal will be reached when the 
money from all sources is in our treasury. 
To keep faith with you who have so gen- 
erously given to this project we shall ‘cut 
our garment according to our cloth’ and 
proceed with the improvements. We can, 
and we will, use much of our present 
equipment; we can, if necessary, take off 
some of the little extras which add to the 
appearance of the building but not to its 
utility. But we are so thrilled to think we 
can start—aren’t you?” 

There will be real cause for a great pro- 
gram on the day this building is dedicated, 
and we are already making our plans for 
this oceasion on Flag Day, June 14. The 


building may not be completed, but we 
will have made a very good start by that 
time. Dr. Elliott P. Joslin promises to be 
with us and to speak to us, and we shall 
have further announcements of a splendid 
program for a wonderful occasion within a 
few weeks. 

We should like to call to your attention 
our need for plenty of articles for our 
sales tables—articles which can be sold at a 
reasonable price. 

Come to North Oxford, June 14, if you 
possibly can. 

We can not close any paragraphs con- 
cerning this building project without ex- 
tending our sincere thanks to the many who: 
have helped so understandingly in our 
upward climb. 

May we just remind those who have not. 
yet succeeded in building their part of the 
unit, that we are going forward largely on 
the promises which have come to us from 
the states, and when gifts are received, may 
we suggest that they be sent to us imme- 
diately, for we are going to have to pay 
some bills very soon. 


* * 


A CATHEDRAL ON WHEELS IN OHIO: 


This is the title of an interesting story of 
what the Episcopal Church is doing to keep: 
in touch with its rural population in Ohio: 
and to “reach the unreached.”’ It is writ- 
ten by Norman R. Sturgis, A. I. A., R. A., 
and appears in the April issue of The 
Missionary Review of the World. The il- 
lustration of “St. Paul’s Wayside Ca- 
thedral,’’ accompanying the article, gives 
the impression that the cathedral is some- 
what like a trailer towed by a coupe. The 
picture of the interior is that of a beautiful 
little cathedral, seating about twenty-five, 
equipped with Hammond organ console, 
pews which fold away when not in use, a 
moving picture projector, and the rest of 
the space on both sides is taken up by 
storage cupboards, bookcases, and a hot 
air heater. 

Dr. Sturgis says: “Ordinarily the ca- 
thedral is accompanied by a clergyman in 
general charge and two or three assistants 
representing missions, religious education, 
social service, and evangelism. Exhibits of 
the activities of all diocesan departments 
will be carried in the storage space pro- 
vided.” 

Here is a way to reach rural America. 
We are thinking of what assistance we 
might give to hundreds of our own rural 
churches if we had some such equipment. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WORD FROM THE COAL FIELDS 


Here is the article we promised last week. 
It will tell you some of the reasons why 
our Third Friendship Program, the so- 
called Philanthropic Offering, is concerned 
with the present need among children of 
miners in West Virginia: 

“Are these appeals for help to go on for- 
ever?” All of us are tempted to lapse 
into feelings of irritation when the dire 
needs of others are pressed in upon us. 
It is only as one actually knows the people 
who are in need of help—Jane, Mary, 
John, Sam—that the impersonal element 
ceases. 

I have been looking through the letters 
written during the past year by Winnifred 
Way Wencke, the Director of the Friends 
Health Service in Logan, W. Va. These 
letters deal mostly with purely routine 
business matters, but I have been im- 
pressed with the word picture conditions 
which cry out for human help. 

These brief excerpts will indicate some- 
thing of the reasons back of the needs 
which are almost overwhelming for our 
workers to face. 

“Mr. Colley reports that some mines 
that are closed will not reopen before late 
spring and others only a few days a week 
when they do reopen. Five mines are 
completely closed, with 750 families with- 
out work. 

“Yesterday I took an osteomyletic case 
to a boarding home in Huntington. We 
found the child, a boy of fourteen, up 
Hewitts creek, living with his mother and 
three other children in a two-room shack 
with one ramshackle bed, two chairs, a 
bench and a stove as all the visible furnish- 
ings. The child was abused, under- 
nourished, and the day before I arrived at 
his home, his mother had fastened a safety- 
pin to a bone which was working out of 
his arm and pulled it out. The Crippled 
Children’s Society case committee granted 
my request to take the boy away and put 
him in a boarding home. The mother was 
quite willing to let him go. 

“While I was writing this letter Helen 
Collas and her mother came in with the 
X-ray report of Helen’s chest examination. 
Helen was my thirty-third patient after 
we started the Friends Health Service. 
Her case number today is 2,171. This 
means the 2,171st case of importance 
enough to keep a medical history. Of 
course there are hundreds of minor cases 
where medical histories are not kept. 

“Helen’s father is ‘Old Nick,’ the very 
deaf old man whose ear I have to shout 
into every time I wish to talk to him. He 
works in the coffin factory. We have had 
to put Helen to bed today. Because of 
lack of sufficient food she has developed 
tuberculosis. She is a sweet child and her 
parents are very deserving people. I am 


using some of our gift from the General 
Sunday School Association of the Univer- 
salist Church to buy milk for Helen. Dr. 
Carney thinks she may recover if she can 
have milk and fruit.’’ 

Bare statistics are not very illuminating, 
but they may help one to visualize some- 
thing of the work done last year. The 
need is even greater now than it was 


then. 


The scope of the work of the Friends 
Health Service during the year is indi- 
cated by the following statistical report: 
Home visits, 1,956; physical examinations, 
60; minor operations, 25; eye examinations, 
58; glasses furnished, 29; dental cases, 66; 
special examinations and treatment, 41; 
cod liver oil distributed, 344 pints. In ad- 
dition to the medical work the Health Ser- 
vice distributed 19,301 garments. 

Homer L. Morris, 
American Friends Service Committee. 


* * 


MRS. PAK SAYS THANK YOU 


A portion of our International Friendship 
Offering (received last November in Uni- 
versalist church schools) will pay the 
salary of Mrs. Onjun Pak for the current 
year. Mrs. Pak, a young widow with a 
small son, the first Korean to enter our 
Blackmer Home in Tokyo, received her 
training there and is now associated with 
Mr. Jio in Taikyu, Korea. Her special 
work is teaching women to sew. She has 
established a small sewing school and it is 
hoped that before the year ends certain 
equipment will be provided which will 
further increase the opportunity for ser- 
vice. Via June and Harry Cary, who 
translated her letter into English for us, 
Mrs. Pak sends this word to America: 


Dear American Church School Friends: 

I am wondering how you are getting 
along in the year of 1938. I can find no 
words with which to express my thanks 
to you, who have not seen me and who 
have known me only through Miss Bowen, 
for helping me. Friends, I am extremely 
grateful that the Taikyu Church Sewing 
School, through your kind help, will be 
able to make a start. 

It is the blessing of our Christian faith 
that we who live so far away from each 
other and without even knowing each 
other can join in one mind to pray and to 
trust each other. Sometime I would like 
to fly over the ocean to see you and to say 
thank you. Please think of me as your 
real sister living in Korea. I'll work as 
hard as I can to let the people of Taikyu 
know the good will of you, our friends in 
America. Dear children, when you are 
big please travel around to Japan where 
there are cherry blossoms and big Mount 
Kongo in Korea. I will welcome you 
heartily. There is more to write you, but 


I'll write more another time. I thank you 
again from the bottom of my heart, and I 
wish for your health. 
Gratefully, 
Onjun Pak. 


* * 


MOVING UP 


Again we report receipts for American 
Friendship—the offering taken in Uni- 
versalist schools in February, which makes 
possible the school for some 200 Negro 
boys and girls in Suffolk, Va. According 
to present running expenses it takes about 
$7.00 a day to conduct the school. To the 
receipts already reported we are glad 
to add the following: 

Supporting the school two days: Peoria, 
Ill. 

One day: Danbury, Conn., Oak Park, 
Tll., Waltham, Mass., Nashua, N. H., 
Harrisville, R. I. 

Part of a day: Clinton, Sycamore, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Mitchellville, Iowa; Machias, 
Maine; Abington, Beverly, Brockton, 
East Boston, Leominster, Medford Hill- 
side, Northfield, Somerville, First, Taun- 
ton, Mass.; Claremont, N. H.; Buffalo, 
Cooperstown, Macedon, Middletown, New 
York; Brooklyn, Scranton, Smithton, 
Penn.; Providence, First, R. I.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Bethel, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
Stoughton, Wis. 

Total to date, $778.36. 


* a 


A GOOD WORK 

Yes, there’s quite a bit on this page 
about our Friendship Programs and Offer- 
ings—all three of them in fact. And they 
are all worth reporting. We continue to 
wish that every school might participate 
in them, not just to increase the offering 
but because of the educational values tied 
up in the experience of learning about 
other people and sharing with them. 

Some day we shall print some figures 
telling what Universalist schools have 
given for Friendship Offerings since the 
first one was planned and promoted in the 
early days of the G. S. S. A. Until then 
the figures reported at the Chicago Con- 
vention covering the last two years (1935- 
86 and 1936-37) may be of interest. 

International Friendship, $1,449.05. 

American Friendship, $1,859.02. 

Philanthropic Offering, $460.20. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


You will like the Children’s Day Service 
which has been prepared for Universalist 
schools by Mrs. Elizabeth Holden Baker. 
Mrs. Baker, a St. Lawrence graduate with 
special training in the field of religious 
education, is assisting in the work of the 
Association during Miss Yates’ stay in 
Washington. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


HE Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher at the union Lenten service 
at Barre, Sunday evening, March 27. His 
theme was ‘‘How to Get Religion Today.” 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams conducted the 
service. Mr. Williams began a series of 
sermons on “Life and Death and You,” 
March 6. He gave an illustrated lecture 
at the P. T. A. of West Topsham, March 8, 
on ‘Byways in Normandy and Brittany,” 
and spoke to the Spaulding high school as- 
sembly, March 20, on ‘‘Drama and Edu- 
cation.” Mrs. Williams was hostess to the 
' Guild, March 4, when Mrs. Cranston Jor- 
dan spoke on ‘Alabama.’ The Men’s 
Forum subject, March 6, was “Danger 
Spots in Present Day Europe,” Prof. V. E. 
Pearlstein giving the address. George E. 
Milne recently gave an exhibition, at the 
Barre Art Association, of pictures taken 
by him through Vermont. He is a former 
president of the parish. Rev. Henry C. 
Ledyard, organizer of Q. W. I. U., spoke at 
Graniteville recently. President Pitkin 
announced, March 15, that the Seminary 
and Junior College are to move from Barre 
to Greatwood Farm, the 250 acre estate of 
Willard S. Martin. The Goddard College 
Corporation organization, to found the new 
college in Plainfield, filed articles of as- 
sociation in the office of the Secretary of 
State, Montpelier, March 17, with Gov- 
ernor G. D. Aiken, former Governor S. 
C. Wilson, George E. Milne, Hon. A. H. 
Heininger, among the sponsors. 

The preacher at Bethel, March 27, was 
the Convention Superintendent. Rev. 
W. C. Harvey entertained the White River 
Valley Ministers’ Association, March 14. 
There is a new class in the Sunday school, 
the S. O. S., taught by Harriet Wilcox. 
Mrs, Mildred S. Aikens is the superintend- 
ent. John Noble was elected lister and 
grand juror at the town meeting, and James 
A. Graham was chosen treasurer and Elmer 
Sturk a director of the Board of Trade, 
March 7. 

At Burlington, Rev. S. E. Myers was 
the preacher March 27 on “Parallel Prob- 
lems in Modern Education and Liberal 
Religion.” Mr. Myers was one of the 
early sponsors of Boy Scout troop No. 1 
and spoke at the annual charter night 
program, March 14. The new service book, 
“Hymns of the Spirit,” has been in use 
here since the new year opened. 

A large number gathered at the Get To- 
gether supper, at the First Congregational 
Church, Cornwall, to hear a lecture by 
Dr. Pennoyer, March 25, on “‘The World’s 
Crises.” In this town Amos Pennoyer, 
great, great uncle of the speaker, settled in 
1789, and his son Joseph was born here. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Isle La Motte, March 13, the 
service being in charge of Rev. Harry R. . 


Edwards. In this community was the first 
white settlement in Vermont, in 1666. 

Rey. D. T. Yoder’s sermon at Mont- 
pelier, March 6, was on ‘Blab in Re- 
ligion,’’ based on Stuart. Chase’s recent 
book ‘The Tyranny of Words.” “Es- 
caping the Mud Season” was the theme 
March 20. 

A series of sermons on ‘‘What Can I Be- 
lieve’’ was begun March 6 by Rey. W. J. 
Metz of Morrisville. Mr. Metz gave the 
first broadcast of the Lenten worship pro- 
grams sponsored by the Vermont Council 
of Churches, over station WDEV. at 
Waterbury. Newspaper space, radio and 
several thousand postal cards were used 
in the county Go-to-Church movement, in 
which Mr. Metz was a leader, and his own 
congregation one Sunday was increased 
100 percent over the preceding. The 
women joined in the World Day of Prayer, 
at the Advent Christian Church, March 4, 
when Mrs. Metz had charge of the appeal 
for the Christian Colleges of the Orient. 
Mr. and Mrs. Metz were hosts, March 9, 
to the Lamoille County Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. 

Rey. R. L. Weis recently christened two 
children and baptized two adults, at North 
Hatley, Que. The men put on a success- 
tul supper March 7, and this was followed 
by an illustrated lecture by Mr. Weis on 
“Santo Domingo, West Indies,’’ where he 
visited in 1920 and 1923. Needed re- 
pairs will be made at the manse. 

March 6 Rev. W. R. Blackmer gave a 
series of Lenten sermons on ‘The Friendly 
Letter of the New Testament,’’ Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians. ‘The churches 
of the Iroquois Larger Parish held simul- 
taneous meetings each Thursday in Lent. 

Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of Rutland has 
organized a group of young people under 


the name of the Alpha and Omega Club 
He spoke to the Ladies’ Aid, March 23, 
on “The Outline of Confucianism.” The 
annual Rutland-Proctor School of Re- 
ligion was held at the Universalist church, 
March 6 to 13, and Mr. Parkhurst dealt 
with “The Development of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ashton P. Soule, St. Al- 
bans, members of the Convention Church 
unit, observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage, Feb. 2, 1938. A reception 
was held in Pythian Hall. 

There was a large attendance at the First 
Congregational Church, March 20, Shore- 
ham, to hear the Convention Superin- 
tendent, his second service of the morning, 
Rey. Earl A. Vincent in charge. Later 
the history of the historic Universalist 
Society here should be told. The Univer- 
salist church is now the Masonic Hall. 
Rev. Kittredge Haven, veteran of the 
larger faith, was minister here for years. 

At the supper meeting, March 4, at 
Springfield, Rev. F. H. Miller announced 
plans for promoting better church inter- 
est, and during the evening a panel dis- 
cussion, led by Mrs. Frank Whitcomb, was 
carried on relating to ‘‘Vermont Laws 
Affecting the Home and Family,” Mrs. 
G. A. Perry, Mrs. C, F. Simanton and Mrs. 
E. R. Hunting taking part. It was a great 
loss to this parish when J. Warren Miller, 
local merchant and chairman of the board, 
and Mrs. Miller, left town to take up their 
residence in Dummerston. Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Poole, who have moved to 
Worcester, Mass., were also good workers. 

The official board at Washington met the 
Convention Superintendent, March 28, 
and plans were made for summer services, 
in union, if possible, with the Baptists, 
each group to be responsible for some 
meetings. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


OW that the busy, enriching season of 
Lent has come to its close in the 
beauty and power of the Easter celebra- 
tion, the absorbing interest for Universal- 
ists in Massachusetts is the annual gather- 
ing of the church forces in Malden on May 
10, 11, and 12. This will be the annual 
meeting not only of the Convention but of 
the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts and of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation. J. Theodore Whitney of Wake- 
field is president of the Convention; Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, minister at Taunton, is at 
the head of the W. U. M. S.; and Rey. 
Douglas H. Robbins, pastor of the church 
in Orange, is the president of the Church 
School Association. 
Unless all indications are misleading, the 
meetings will go down in our history as 
notable for several reasons. In the first 


place, the entertaining church is a great 
church, great in numerical strength, and 
greater in its influence and achievement. 
The Universalists of the state have heard 
so many fine things about it that they are 
planning to go there. Please remember in 
this ccennection that each parish and 
church, under our laws, is entitled to three 
official representatives. Of course, as 
many more may attend as desire, and, 
from promises and reports, many more are 
coming. To settle right here a question 
sometimes asked in relation to the matter 
of official representation, the rule and the 
practice in the Massachusetts Convention 
is that each church is entitled to send three 
delegates whether the church has paid 
anything in way of quota or not. Natu- 
rally, every loyal church will want to feel 
that it has made a generous contribution 
to the work of the Convention, but no 
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church is ever disbarred because of in- 
ability to pay its expected share. 

Our churches, too, are generally loyal 
in this matter of quotas. The little Con- 
vention paper—The Massachusetts Uni- 
-versalist—will in its next issue, which will 
be in the hands of our people about May 1, 
carry the names of all churches which 
have made the quota contribution for the 
Convention year closing April 30. Quite a 
number of places have not yet sent in their 
annual gifts. These have all been duly 
notified and the expectation is that every 
church will appear upon the printed re- 
port at Malden. A few of the ministers, 
too, have not yet sent in the modest con- 
tribution of one dollar from each, as re- 
quired by the by-laws, for the Ministerial 
Relief Fund. 

Then, again, the annual meeting this 
year will undoubtedly be larger than 
usual due to the location of Malden. Most 
of those who attend these gatherings find 
the motor car the best means of convey- 
ance. Malden is a city easily reached from 
all directions. Three-fourths of the 
churches are in the eastern half of the state, 
and, in this eastern half, Malden is about 
mid-way between the northern and south- 
ern state boundaries. 

Dr. Brooks and his people have ap- 
parently overlooked nothing in way of 
plans for the comfort of their visitors and 
for the proper conduct of the business and 
the achievement of the high purpose of 
these Convention days. The three state 
organizations have built a most interesting 
program for each day. The sessions will 
close on Thursday evening with a banquet 
in the church, served by one of the best- 
known caterers of Boston. The two after- 
dinner speakers will be Miss Caroline D. 
Smiley and Rev. Carl H. Kopf, of the 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston. 

An increase of interest is evident in 
Beacon Church, Brookline. Dr. Atwood, 
dean of the theological school at St. Law- 
rence University, was the Easter preacher, 
and Dr. Etz will have the service on April 
24. Dr. Coons conducted the Holy Thurs- 
day communion service on April 14. The 
church has recently paid $50 on its State 
Convention quota. It has given $25 
to the Ministerial Relief Fund and $100 to 
the Clara Barton Camp administration 
building fund. 

The church in North Weymouth, where 
Rey. C. L. Eaton is the minister, has re- 
cently received from the estate of Rev. 
W. A. Pratt, by a decision of the court, a 
trust fund amounting to $4,650. Having 
previously received $4,500 from the same 
estate, the parish now has the entire 
amount of $9,000 originally expected from 
this estate. At the recent annual meeting 
of the society it was reported that the 
church year was closed without any deficit. 

Rev. Harry L. Thornton, living in Fra- 
mingham, has been the preacher and 
pastor in- the church in Marion for the 
past seven seasons. He began his eighth 


season there on Easter Sunday, April 17. 

It will be of interest especially to those 
who intend to be at the Convention in 
Malden, to see the names of those on the 
sessional committee. Some of these com- 
mittees, having been chosen by the presi- 
dent of the Convention two months in ad- 
vance of the time of the meeting, have 
already met and completed their desig- 
nated duties. The committee to construct 
the program, consisting of three members, 
was made up of Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
chairman, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, and 
Walter E. Mitchell of Franklin. By the 
time this letter is read, the work of this 
committee will be completed and the pro- 
grams printed and ready for shipment to 
the churches. 

The committee on nominations is made 
up of five members, three ministers and 
two laymen. Alvar W. Polk is the chair- 
man, and with him are associated Charles 
B. Ladd, Dr. C. Guy Robbins, Rev. Ly- 
man Achenbach, and Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton. This committee has met, made 
up its slate, notified all nominees, and is 
awaiting any declinations. 

The largest committee of all is the com- 
mittee on resolutions and recommenda- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


On Sunday, April 3, Rev. Harold H. 
Niles celebrated his fifth anniversary as 
pastor of the Bridgeport, Conn., Univer- 
salist church. When Mr. Niles entered the 
church, he found a large basket of flowers 
sent by the Kiwanis Club of the com- 
munity. A large delegation of Kiwanians 
attended his Sunday morning church ser- 
vice. On the same day Mr. Niles ad- 
dressed 1,300 members of the Every Man’s 
Bible Class. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone assisted 
Rey. John Wood in conducting the Holy 
Thursday communion service in the First 
Universalist Church of Quincy. On Fri- 
day evening Mr. Lalone spoke in the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville. 


Granville Hicks, once editor of Onward 
and for several years literary editor of 
the Leader, is one of six men to be given 
fellowships in American history at Harvard 
University. According to a statement is- 
sued by the university, ‘‘the new American 
history fellows will act as unofficial tutors 
for all students interested in the extra- 
curricular reading from American history.” 


Rey. Horace R. Hubbard has resigned 
as pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Hubbardston, Mass., to take effect July 
first. He has been twenty-five years in 
this pastorate. He has always been closely 
associated with Universalist churches, 
and was, at one time, pastor of the church 
in Moe’s River, P. Q., the constituency 
of which is now a part of the North 
Hatley-Huntingville parish, of which Rev. 
R. L. Weis is pastor. 


tions. There are seven members, four 
ministers and three laymen, as follows: 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, chairman, Rev. 
T. J. Menadue, Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
Rev. R. R. Hadley, John M. Petersen, 
Mrs. George H. Ball, and Ralph F, Perry. 
This committee usually has two meetings 
beforehand, and then completes its work 
at the place and time of the annual gath- 
ering. 

The committee on elections, three mem- 
bers, consists of Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, 
William C. Abbe, and Mrs. Mildred E. 
Asplind. 

The committee on religious services is 
made up of the pastor of the local church, 
Dr. Brooks, and the secretary of the Con- 
vention, Dr. Coons. : 

There will be six monitors appointed on 
Thursday, May 12. These have generally 
been students from the theological depart- 
ment of Tufts College. This year there 
will be six monitors, young men and young 
women, from the Malden church. 

One very interesting fact in relation to 
the appointment by President Whitney of 
all these twenty-three persons is that there 
was not one declination. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


While Rev. Otto S. Raspe and Mrs. 
Raspe of Cambridge, Mass., are in New 
York City visiting their daughter over the 
week-end of April 24, the service at the 
First Church in Cambridge for that day 
will be taken by Dr. Coons, State Super- 
intendent. 

Dr. L. W. Coons was the preacher at the 
Palm Sunday service in the church in 
Marblehead, Mass., on April 14. 


Miss Alison Claflin of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, a member of 
the graduating class of George Washington 
University, has been elected to Mortar 
Board, a national honor society for women, 
election to which signifies outstanding 
qualities of service and leadership and 
scholastic ability. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rey. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. An unusual kind of Maundy Thurs- 
day service was held in the church this 
year, combining several ways of worship. 
The service opened with a call to worship 
and invocation and the reception of twenty 
new members into the church, the largest 
number to be received at one time in 
many years. After an interlude of organ 
music, the quartet and chorus choir, under 
the direction of Esther Nelson Ellison, 
sang “The Crucifixion,” by Sir John 
Stainer. This was accompanied by a 
series of “Thought Pictures” in pageant 
form, arranged and directed by Mr. Elli- 
son. A background, painted to represent 
the walls of Jerusalem and the hills beyond, 
covered the chancel windows. The church 
was in almost total darkness, except for 


‘two spot-lights dimly illuminating the 
chancel, and leaving it in complete dark- 
‘ness as the participants entered and left. 
The agony in the garden, the disciples 
asleep, the arrest, the trial before Caiaphas 
and Pilate, and the procession to Calvary 
were shown. At the beginning of the 
next episode, the Crucifixion, three lumi- 
nous. crosses appeared on the hill that 
could be seen through the open gates of 
the city wall, and they remained visible 
until the gates were closed at the end of the 
entire cantata. After another interlude of 
organ music the service of communion 
was held, nearly two hundred people par- 
taking. 
Maine 

Norway.—Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pas- 
tor. The B. G. McIntire Men’s Club held 
its annual supper and _ entertainment 
April 7, and scored a great success, serving 
a chicken menu with hot biscuits made on 
the spot. After supper, all gathered in the 
auditorium for an old-fashioned ‘“‘sing.” 
Elon L. Brown led the singing, and Miss 
Maud Ellen Pike gave several organ selec- 
tions. The entertainment which followed 
was the presentation of the two-act com- 
edy “‘Trouble on Tory Hill,” written by 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, as a sequel to ‘‘The 
Old Peabody Pew.’ During the Lenten 
season, the Norway church united with the 
other churches in the Oxford County 
Ministerial Association, and services were 
held two Wednesday evenings in the 
auditorium. Mr. Marble has spoken in 
several of the other churches. Maundy 
Thursday services were held with roll call 
of members, celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper and reception of members. On 
Easter Sunday evening, the musical or- 
ganizations of the church gave a sacred 
concert at 7.30 o’clock. 


Massachusetts 

Stoughton.—Rey. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting of the parish 
was held Tuesday evening, April 5. One 
hundred and twenty-five were present at 
the supper. Reports of committees showed 
a successful year. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a balance on hand. Two 
new trustees were elected, George White 
replacing Charles Russell and Warren B. 
Lyman, superintendent of the Stoughton 
schools, replacing Kendall Fobes, who has 
accepted a position in New York. It was 
unanimously voted to redecorate the audi- 
torium and install a new lighting system 
therein, the cost not to exceed $1,000. 
The work was left in charge of the pastor 
and the trustees. The First Parish Club is 
planning repairs in the kitchen and ves- 
tries. 

Malden.—Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., 
pastor. Mrs. Robert Sears Lincoln has 
presented to the church an altar cloth in 
memory of her husband. The cloth is of 
rich crimson brocade with gold fringe and 
covers the entire top of the altar. It is 
identical in design with the pulpit and lec- 


tern cloths and bears on the back the in- | 
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‘scription, ‘In memoriam, Robert Sears 


Lincoln, 1880-1930.’ At the morning ser- 
vice on April 10 the minister, Dr. Brooks, 
dedicated the memorial and paid tribute to 
Robert Lincoln as a-man and as a loyal 
member of the church. Mr. Lincoln served 
as clerk of the parish and clerk of the board 
of trustees. He was for some years head 
usher. He was active in the Associates, 
the men’s club of the church, and on the 
every-member canvass. Mrs. Susan Cham- 
plin Reeder has given to the church $1,000 
to be known as the Reeder Fund. The gift 
is in loving memory of Mrs. Reeder’s 
son and daughter, Percy H. and Violette 
L. Reeder, both of whom have died within 
the last few months. 

Worcester, First—Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor. A fine service of fellow- 
ship with holy communion was held at 
the church on Thursday evening, April 14. 
Rev. Joseph W. Beach, the pastor, and 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor emeritus, 
served the communion. Fifteen members 
were received. Among them were Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Beach, received by Dr. Tomlin- 
son, who also during the service christened 
David Beach, nine, youngest child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Beach. The new pastor and 
his wife, who have spent fifteen years in 
relief work in the Near East, had never 
transferred their memberships from the 
churches they joined in their youth, and 
Mr. Beach was received by letter from 
All Souls Congregational Church of Ban- 
gor, Maine, while Mrs. Beach came from 
the Methodist Episcopal church of Ridge- 
wood, N. J. Three other children of the 
pastor and his wife were among the new 
members. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. Dedication Day was observed 
with a program in the auditorium of the 
church, after which refreshments were 
served in the vestry. Over fifty women 
were in attendance. In March a group of 
twenty men served a public supper under 
the leadership of Henry Stevens, Arthur 
Whitton, Harry Gill, Arthur Wilber and 
the pastor. A new hymn-board has re- 
cently been presented to the church. The 
church was well represented at the union 
Day of Prayer service, held in one of the 
Episcopal churches, Mrs. Willis having a 
part in the program. This service will be 
held in this church next year. Death has 
recently deprived the church of two faith- 
ful workers, Mrs. John Kendall and Mrs. 
Nelson Paige. The pastor has been called 
upon to officiate at twenty funerals since 
the first of September, most of them out- 
side of the local parish. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. On Maundy Thursday 
evening 249 people took communion at this 
church. Fifty-four new members were 
welcomed into fellowship. Of these four 
were under seventeen—all others over 
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twenty-one. Dr. Roger F. Etz,; now pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New- 
ark, N. J., brought greetings to the fifty- 
four new members and Dr. Frank J. 
Arnold, president of the board of deacons 
of All Souls Church, welcomed the new 
members into our church. Dr. Etz as- 
sisted the minister during the communion. 
service. This is the largest Easter class 
taken into this church under the leadership. 
of the present pastor (nine years). The 
historic covenant used since 1875 by All 
Souls Church for the admission of mem- 
bers was used on this occasion. All the 
candidates received Bibles or devotional 
books inscribed by the deacons as a gift 
from that board. 


* * 


LEADER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The trustees of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists voted at their 
recent meeting to pay for twenty-five sub- 
scriptions to The Christian Leader, which 
will be sent to the following public libraries: 
Hornell, Ilion, Perry, Jamaica, Little 
Falls, Southold, Mt. Vernon, Middletown, 
Oneonta, Potsdam, and Yonkers; to the 
following institutional libraries: Colgate 
University, Hamilton, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City; Sing Sing, 
Ossining; Auburn Prison, Auburn; Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie; Colgate-Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester; West 
Point Military Academy; Wells College, 
Aurora; Hamilton College, Clinton; Nor- 
mal School, Cortland; Alfred University, 
Alfred; Cole Reading Room and the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University, 
Canton; Union College, Schenectady.— 
Empire State Universalist. 

*  * 
COMPLETES LIBRARY REFERENCE 
WORK 


The work on which Mr. Charles C. 
Conner has been engaged since his retire- 
ment from the ministry nearly six years 
ago is completed—a reference work for li- 
braries. The title chosen for it is “A Topi- 
cal Multimanual,” and it is alphabetically 
arranged. It is in six volumes of about 530 
typed pages each. From the word ability 
to zeal are comprehended 971 vital topics. 
It will simmer awhile, he says, before being 
offered for publication. There is prepared 
also a supplementary book of ‘“‘Life 
Studies” about the size of one of the other 
volumes, containing forty-seven chapters, 
which will include the seventeen already 
printed, with title “In the Living Way,’’ 
but in revised form, together with topical 
index. 

Besides, in the meantime, he has pre- 
pared the manuscript for a new edition of 
his textbook, having title ‘Shorthand 
Made Most Legible for Personal or Gen- 
eral Use.” Because of the rearrangement. 
in relation to the text of the shorthand, 
much of this was to be rewritten for the 
plates, the most of which is done. Despite 
the continued depression, of which there 
must be an end, he hopes to get this pub- 
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lished next year and ready for distribution 
among schools. 

The work of nearly six years, noted 
above, does not tell the whole story. There 
were more than fifty years of note-taking or 
note-making that entered into the prepara- 
tion for it. Besides one’s own original 
notes as a student of life, in whose school 
he has not graduated, the notes of what 
the best writers in prose and poetry have 
said on living subjects were also brought 
together with due credit, forming a suc- 
cessive series of reference books for those 
who write and speak, and those, as well, 
who read, for it was the aim to make the 
whole interesting to the general reader.— 
The Northfield Press, April 8, 1938. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lorena M. Gary is a member of the 
faculty of the Western State Teachers’ 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Prof. Fred G. Bratton is a member of 
the faculty of Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

x * 


DR. ETZ AT NEWARK 


The Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
during the past few months has not only 
engaged in great activity in a variety of 
directions, but there has been a fine co- 
operative spirit among the people of the 
parish, a most hopeful sign of future possi- 
bilities. Many members of the parish and 
the congregation are thinking and sug- 
gesting what they or others can do to help 
the work along. The active part which 
these men and women are taking must be 
most encouraging to Dr. Roger F.. Etz, who, 
as everyone in the denomination knows, 
recently assumed the pastorate of this 
church. 

During the Lenten season, Dr. Etz ar- 
ranged for a series of neighborhood meet- 
ings held Friday evenings at homes of 
members. The attendance at these meet- 
ings grew steadily. Not only were they 
inspiring from the standpoint of the dis- 
cussions led by Dr. Etz, but they provided 
delightful social occasions, enabling the 
members to get better acquainted. 

Another Lenten feature which has been 
highly successful is a Sunday morning class 
at ten o’clock, conducted by Dr. Etz, de- 
voted to a study of the history and doc- 
trines of the Universalist Church. 

Beginning with the first Sunday in 
March, and concluding with the Easter 
sermon, Dr. Etz took as the general theme 
of his morning sermons, “Cultivating 
Spiritual Values.”” The topics of the in- 
dividual sermons were, beginning with 
March 6: “Faith Plus,” “Creative Think- 
ing,” “In the Driver’s Seat,’’ ‘‘Amid Life’s 
Storms,” “Godliness,” ‘Tests of Dis- 
cipleship,’”’ with ‘Life Eternal’? as the 
Easter topic. A great deal of interest was 
shown in this series, with the morning at- 
tendance steadily increasing. In fact, the 
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average morning attendance has more than 
doubled since Dr. Etz took over the pas- 
torate. 

For the evening service, Dr. Etz ar- 
ranged for a series of speakers on various 
topics. Beginning late in February and 
concluding with Palm Sunday evening, 
these speakers and their topics were: ‘‘To- 
tems and Totem Poles,” Miss Mabel 
Knight. “Japan Speaks,’ A. Saburo 
Akamatsu. ‘“T. G. Masaryk—Defender 
of Democracy,” Dr. Josef Hane. ‘‘The 
European Situation,” S. E. Gerard Priest- 
ley. ‘‘China Speaks,” Peter Shih. ‘‘Youth 
Takes a Look at Europe,” Arnold E. 


Jenny. ‘Author Hunting,” Harold S. 
Latham. “The Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau,” John W. Strahan. Attendance 
at these evening services was highly 


gratifying. 

A parish meeting was held on Monday, 
Apri! 4, the assembly hall of the parish 
house being well filled with a happy, en- 
thusiastic group of men and women. Plans 
were made for an every-member canvass 
at this meeting, and at the same time 
contributions were presented toward a 
special Master offering, which indicates 
that that offering this year will be a record 
one of $4,000 or more. 

On May 6 a church supper is to be given 
by the men of the church, sponsored by 
the board of trustees. This supper is to 
be followed by a social hour or two, with 
informal entertainment. This is an affair 
to which the women of the church are 
looking forward with much excitement. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees 
held on April 11, it was decided to put two 
women on the board to fill two vacancies. 
This is a change in policy which has long 
been contemplated by the church, and 
which is being heartily welcomed by the 
church membership; it is a needed recog- 
nition of the splendid work of the women 
in their various organizations. 

The Women’s Guild, the Mission Circle, 
the church school, the Clara Barton Guild, 
the Evening Auxiliary, all of these societies 
are meeting regularly with increased at- 
tendance and enthusiasm. In fact, such 
a splendid spirit prevails and so much is 
actually being accomplished that it may 
really be said that this Easter season was a 
happy one for this Newark parish. 

HOS. Lis 


ok * 


THE FINAL UNIVERSALIST RALLY 


The sixth and last of the series of Uni- 
versalist rally meetings, sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion and designed to arouse and increase 
the interest of the people of the churches, 
will be held in the church in Fitchburg on 
Sunday evening, May 1. The speaker at 
this meeting, as in the five meetings al- 
ready held, will be Fred B. Perkins, Esq., 
of Providence, R. I. 

The churches which come within the 
district which centers in Fitchburg are 
Fitchburg, Gardner, Leominster, Worces- 
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ter (two churches, First and All Souls), 


South Acton, Charlton, North Dana, 
Marlboro, Orange, North Orange, West- 
minster, and Shirley. It is hoped that there 
will be a large delegation at Fitchburg 
from each of these churches. 


x ite 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 
Previous) y. reported =e rene as 2 74 
Hartford. Conn sete. wae tent toe 20 
Brooklyn, Ni Y.,,All souls) 2 sas. ce oe 54 
TVORDUTY NW VEASS. Care Teme Emerita 4 
Malden’ Wagsie =n nee ee te 33 
Worcester, Mass., AllSouls ......... 6 
Tsynin «Mass: ae soe pete et eee ere 34 
Worcester, Mass., First ............. 15 
Hockiand: Maines seas ee ee 22 
INGrcueaciey™ QUCw wert scent aes 4 
Providences hy Ly kitet een en eee 17 
BOCAS eee ee eee ne Tee eet 283 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 22. Marblehead, 


Mass., 2. 
Total, 25. 


Worcester, Mass., First, 1. 


* * 
ANNIVERSARY IN ROCKY MOUNT 


The first Sunday in April being the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the ordination 
of Rev. W. H. Skeels to the ministry of the 
Universalist Church, the trustees of the 
Rocky Mount church, in company with 
Mrs. Skeels, tendered their minister a 
complimentary dinner, which was served 
as a surprise in the splendid dining-room of 
the minister’s apartment, which is con- 
nected directly with the church. Twelve 
plates were laid, and while the morning 
service was in progress the dinner was 
made ready for the diners. During the 
meal the president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, W. C. McArthur, presented Mr. 
Skeels with an envelope containing a sub- 
stantial sum of money and the best wishes 
of the trustees and congregation. 

The whole affair was a complete surprise 
to Mr. Skeels, and greatly appreciated. 
The ordination took place in the old church 
on the Public Square in Watertown, N. Y., 
in the spring of 1903, following which Mr. 
Skeels went directly to Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia, his first regular pastorate. 

During the year previous to his or- 
dination Mr. Skeels had served as the 
regular minister of the church in Mas- 
sena Springs, N. Y., and completed his 
work in the Theological School. He raised 
the money to free the church of debt and 
arranged for a dedication service, the ser- 
mon of dedication being preached by Dr. 
Almon Gunnison, then president of St. 
Lawrence University. Taking part in the 
ordination service were Dr. L. B. Fisher, 
Dr. Henry P. Forbes and Dr. Moses Har- 
ris, all of whom have since died. The only 
person now living who was on the State 
Fellowship Committee at the time is Hon. 
Charles Bell of Herkimer, N. Y. 

Since his California pastorate thirty- 
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five years ago Mr, Skeels has held pastor- 
ates in Colorado, New York and Vermont, 
besides many years of administrative work 
as Secretary and State Superintendent in 
New York State and Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention. The 
work in Rocky Mount, N. C., is sponsored 
by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association. 
* x 

FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 514) 
nor necessarily oblong in shape. Two 
colors would seem to be enough, especially 
if it were decided later to print the flag 
on stickers. 

William R. Thompson, a former vice- 
president of the F. B. P. A:, is recovering 
from injuries received in a fall at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters. 

Herbert D. Goff of Providence accom- 
panied the Secretary on a recent visit to 
North Attleboro, where the steropticon 
views were shown to the Men’s Club of 
Rev. Gilbert Potter’s church. 

Ernest E. Sodergren has returned from 
a week’s visit in New York, and expects 
to go to Ferry Beach shortly to begin some 
necessary repair work. 

The late Stella Marek Cushing was a 
prominent leader in Ferry Beach life over 
many years. We shall speak more def- 
initely of her contributions to the pro- 
grams next week. 

Carlotta Fillmore of Cambridge, for- 
merly of the Boston Church of the Re- 
demption, and Mrs. Lucy Fillmore of the 
Arlington church, did yeoman service in 
the task of getting 1,450 copies of the 
April Ferry Beacher into the mail on 
April 13. 

eat TaN 
* * 


PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLET 


“Your Life in the Making”’ is the title of 
a Personal Growth Leaflet primarily de- 
signed for young people of high school and 
college age, by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 
of the Journal of the National Education 
Association. This leaflet is of special value 
for young people’s groups and Sunday 
classes. It consists of sixteen pages in a 
3 x 5 inch size attractively printed on India 
stock. The leaflet is one cent per copy. 
No orders for less than 25 copies. A 
sample copy will be sent free on request. 
Address the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

x Ok 
CHILDREN’S RALLY IN SOMER- 
VILLE 


A Children’s Rally, sponsored by the 
Sabbath School Union, will be held April 
24, at four p. m., in the First Universalist 
Church in Somerville, with the following 
program: 

Processional, ‘“‘With Happy Voices Ring- 
ing,” Tarrant. Junior choirs from Arling- 
ton, Malden, Medford, Melrose, and 
West Somerville church schools. Wel- 


come and Roll Call, Rev. L. C. Nichols, 
president. Prelude, Mr. M.S. Dickey, or- 
ganist. Call to Worship, Marguerite 
Everson, Grove Hall. Scripture, Mildred 
Wood, Roxbury. Anthem, “Gracious Sa- 
viour,” by Gluck, with combined choirs. 
Prayer, Regina Newell, East Boston. 
Prayer Response, Medford Junior Choir. 
Offertory, Mr. Dickey. Offertory Re- 
sponse, Arlington Junior Choir. Anthem, 
“Lovely Appear” from Gounod’s ‘‘Re- 
demption,”’ combined choirs. Story, ‘‘Leg- 
end of St. Christopher,’”’ Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk. Recessional, “‘Now in the Days 


of Youth,’ Elvey-Mathams, combined 
choirs. 

* * 
WHERE TO SEND YOUR MONEY 


FOR CHINA RELIEF 


Universalist churches wishing to aid in 
China Relief work, may send their con- 
tributions to the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, or to the Universalist 
General Convention office, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, and they will be forwarded to this 
organization. Many of the leading de- 
nominations are correlating their work for 
China relief through this organization. 
In China the Foreign Missions Conference 
works through the National Christian 
Council. This Council’s work is well or- 
ganized and co-operates with relief agen- 
cies, not simply in Shanghai, but in other 
parts of the country, including some points 
in the territory already occupied by the 
Japanese. This, and other features of the 
work which is being promoted by this 
organization, commend the management 
very highly. Universalist churches may 
be assured that any funds contributed will 
be handled in a most efficient manner. 
We solicit your assistance in this impor- 
tant work. 


The International Church Extension Board 
of the Universalist Church. 
By John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Addison W. Lewis 


Mr. Addison Watson Lewis of Mount Carmel, 
Franklin County, Ind., died at his home on Thurs- 
day evening, March 17, 1938. He was in his nine- 
tieth year, and died from the results of infirmities of 
old age. He was the eldest son of John W. and 
Catharine (Campbell) Lewis of Snow Hill, Ind., and 
was born November 24, 1848, on his parents’ farm 
near Dover, Dearborn County, Ind. After attend- 
ing the common schools and the Normal College at 
Lebanon, O., he was for many years a teacher in the 
schools of Dearborn and Ripley Counties, Ind. In 
1907 he married Elizabeth Hemphill, who died in 
1923. He is survived by his sisters, Mrs. Louisa L. 
Scobey of Mount Carmel, Mrs. May L. Lewis of 
Ashville, N. C., and a brother, Marcus W. Lewis of 
the National Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Lewis was always liberal in his religious views 
and always took an active interest in the public af- 
fairs of the communities in which he lived. His 
father and mother, and his paternal ancestors for 
several generations, had been devoted adherents of 
the Universalist faith. He had been a member of 
the Order of Odd Fellows for many years. 

Funeral services were held at the Sauter Funeral 
Home at Brookville, Ind., conducted by Rev. Frank- 


lin Bruce of that town, assisted by Rev. William 
Harrison of Muncie, Ind. Interment was in the 
family lot at the Mount Carmel Cemetery. 

M. W.L. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 7.45 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 4.30 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

+, + 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The 53d annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be 
held at the First Parish Church in Malden, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 11, 1938, at ten a.m. For the 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, to hear 
the reports of officers and chairmen of departments, 
and to transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Ruth Drowne, Secretary. 
Ree 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


Official Call 


The 79th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Parish Church, Malden, Mass., May 11 and 12, 
1938, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Convention meeting shall consist of the or- 
dained clergymen in the fellowship of the Conven- 
tion; of life members resident in the state; of three 
lay delegates from each parish in fellowship, which 
delegates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent; and of the officers of the Convention.” 


Invitation 


The Old First Parish in Malden, established in 
1649 and affiliated with the Universalist denomina- 
tion in 1828, cordially invites .all Universalists to 
gather in its church and parish house on May 10, 11, 
and 12 for the annual sessions of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, and the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts. 

Those who desire accommodations will please write 
to Miss Jennie E. Shute, 30. Hancock Street, Mal- 
den, not later than May 7. Please state the kind of 
accommodations you desire, when you will arrive, 
and how long you will stay. So far as possible lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be provided without cost. 
The best hotel facilities are in Boston, which is six 
miles away. Cafeteria luncheons will be served on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in the Social 
Hall of the Parish House. Malden has many res- 
taurants, and lists of these will be ready for distribu- 
tion. The banquet will be held at six o’clock, in the 
church, on Thursday. Anyone wishing to make ad- 
vance reservations may write Mrs. Viola M. Smardon, 
21 Greystone Road, Malden, enclosing price of 
ticket, $1.25. Banquet tickets will be on sale until 
Wednesday, May 11, at four p. m. 


Directions 


Trains leave frequently from North Station, 
Boston, on the Western Division of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. Get off at Malden and walk two 
blocks west on Pleasant Street to the church, which 
is in a triangle formed by Pleasant and Elm Streets. 

Persons coming by Boston Elevated will take sub- 
way to Everett Station and there take any Malden 
Square trolley. Transfer at Malden Square to 
Pleasant Street bus and get off at Elm Street. The 
fare from Boston is ten cents by either Elevated or 
Boston and Maine. 

Driving southward, use Route 28 to 60, turn left 
at Pleasant Street and drive directly to the church, 
Driving from the south or west use Route 28 to 60, 
turn right at Pleasant Street and drive directly to 
the church. ; 
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ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 101st annual meeting of the Illinois Universal- 
ist Convention will be held at Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois, May 11-14, to transact the business of 
the Convention. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 
* * 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will be held 
in the Universalist church in Racine, May 17 and 
18, 1938, for the transaction of all business that may 
legally come before it. * 

The opening session will be at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 17, and all delegates and 
pastors are requested to be present at that time. 

Delegates and pastors will be given free enter- 
tainment. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
CONNECTICUT: STATE CONVENTION > 


The 106th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
ehurch in Bridgeport, Wednesday and Thursday, 


May 11 and 12, to hear reports, to elect officers and- 


to act upon such matters of business as may properly 
“ome before the Convention. The opening session 
‘of the Convention, at 4.30 p. m. Wednesday, will be 
preceded by the annual meeting of the Women’s 
_ Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 

\ * * \ 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 49th Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
State Young People’s Christian Union will be held at 
the Universalist church, Danbury, Conn., on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, April 30 and May 1, 1938, for the 
purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of re- 
ports and (8) such other business as may legally come 
before said Convention. 

Jean A, Champlin, Secretary. 
* * 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 


California, Los Angeles, May 2-3. 

Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 

Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 

Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 

Wisconsin, Racine, May 17-18. 

Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 
_ Ohio, Eldorado, June 19-22. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


Indiana, October. iain 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 
New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 
New Jersey, Oct. 12. 
Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 
He 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20. Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used, Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
ray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* % 


FERRY BEACH CELEBRATIONS 


Metropolitan Boston.—Friday, April 29, First 
Universalist Church, Arlington Center, opposite 
Town Hall. Social hour at 5.30 in church audito- 
rium. Dinner at 6.30 in vestry. Tickets seventy-five 
cents. Reservation requests to be sent to R. F. 
Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, by April 26. 

Southern Maine.—Saturday, April 30, All Souls 
Universalist Church, Portland, adjacent to West- 
brook Junior College. Social hour followed by 
chicken dinner at 6.30. Festivities including danc- 
ing in the newly decorated social hall. Tickets 
seventy-five cents. Reservation requests should be 


sent to Mrs. J. Stewart Diem, 704 Stevens Avenue, 
Portland, not later than April 25. Those from out 
of town will be housed in private homes if they care 
to stay over night. 

Ferry Beachers are urged to bring their friends 
along with them to these celebrations. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon rit 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished— No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath: 2 3-3. 6s oe 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


Cost, $495. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 


Credit and ‘‘ In-Service 
State Departments of Education. 
Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


”? Credit from certain 


Limited to 20. 


Ty biskalsS 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Or beE GE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions . » Progressive 


curriculum ,¢» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day ««»* College founded by Universalists ..» Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Dentistry, Howard M. arierisane D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
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Crackling 

The rector of St. Paul’s church, New- 
port News, Va., Rev. J. Keith M. Lee, 
sends us a true story of a Lenten happening 
in his church school. It seems that seven- 
year-old Nancy had a great deal more 
money in her Lenten mite box than any- 
one else in the class, so the teacher invited 
her to tell how she had earned it. Speaking 
with a slight lisp because of the lack of 
front teeth, she explained: ‘‘Well, you thee, 
thith tooth wath looth, tho’ I pulled it 
out, ’nen Daddy and Mamma gave me 
thome money for my Mite Bokth. Tho I 
worked thith one till it came out, and then 
thith one and thith one. Tho you thee I 
got a lot of money for my Mite Bokth.’”’— 
The Churchman. 


LIBERALISM FACES 
THE FUTURE | 


By 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner 


* * 


The immigrant had finished his first 
month on a Canadian farm. “I’m quittin’, 


boss,” he said. ‘‘You promised me a 

a a: An Important Book for 
“Well, it is a steady job, isn’t it?” said 

the farmer. 


“No,” replied the man, with a wan smile, 
“there’s at least three hours in the middle 
of the night when I’ve nothing to do.’’— 
Montreal Star. 


both Clergy and Laity 


‘ A Stimulating Book for all Liberals 


Landlady: “You seem very hard to 
please, Mr. Simpkins.” 

Lodger: ‘‘How’s that?” 

Landlady: ‘Well, more than a dozen 
boarders have used that towel today—and 
you're the first one to complain about it.” 
—FPearson’s Weekly. 


* ao 


A Practical Book for 
Church School and 


Discussion Groups 


“But, madam, I’m afraid you’re making 
a mistake. I am a doctor, certainly, but 
I’m a doctor of music.” 

“TI know that,’’ replied the old lady, 
“and that’s the reason why I came to you. 
I’ve a terrible singing in my ears.’— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 


* * 


ee ees ee es ee ee esse ase sesso ee ee eee se CCC 


“Is that your college diploma you have 
framed there?” 

“Well, it’s sort of a diploma. It’s a 
worthless stock certificate showing that 
I’ve been through the school of experience.”’ 
—E xchange. 


Price $1.50 


Cee e ors ee ree ee 6 6 6 8 se + 6 6 6 6 tb this 6 mS © owls) 6 nie el ele olen alee 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“So you were one of the many who lost 
all their money fooling with the stock mar- 
ket?” 

“Not me! I was serious. The market 
did the fooling.”—Royal Arcanum Bulle- 
tin. 


Enclosed find'$. oso :{e) ae, OSE ee ene copies of Dean 
Skinner’s book, ‘‘Liberalism Faces the Future.” 


ok * 


“Does your husband ever quarrel with 


you?” Name... 0. fc. dl en a oo leap 
“Goodness, no! He’s too much of a 
gentleman. He just goes out and slams the Street 
door.’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. ET ORD ne oe oe ee pe ee ae ee 
* * 
Mother: “What did you learn in your City 25 agua ial eee ee oe State.c,-. oi. ae aa 


cooking class today?” 

Daughter: ‘Nothing. Teacher stayed 
home because she had _ indigestion.’’— 
Portland Express. : Z 


YN 
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I) 


